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CHAPTER  LV. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  thunderstruck;  and, 
for  some  time,  sat  stupidly  staring  at  her.  And  to 
this  blank  gaze  succeeded  a  look  of  abject  terror, 
which  seemed  to  her  strange,  and  beyond  the  occa- 
Bon.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  after  glaring  at  her 
with  scared  eyes  and  ashy  cheeks  a  moment  or  two, 
he  got  up  and  literally  staggered  out  of  the  room 
without  a  word. 

He  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and,  for  once,  all 
bis  arte  had  failed  him. 

Helen,  whose  eyes  had  never  left  his  face,  and 
had  followed  his  retiring  figure,  was  frightened  at 
the  weight  of  the  blow  she  had  struck ;  and  strange 
thoughts  and  conjectures  filled  her  mind.  Hitherto, 
she  had  felt  sure  Robert  Penfold  was  under  a  delu¬ 
sion  as  to  Arthur  Wardlaw,  and  that  his  suspicions 
were  as  unjust  as  they  certainly  were  vague.  Yet, 
now,  at  the  name  of  Robert  Penfold,  Arthur  turned 

Kle,  and  fled  like  a  guilty  thing.  This  was  a  coinci- 
nce  that  confirmed  her  go^  opinion  of  Robert 
Penfold,  and  gave  her  u^y  thoughts  of  Arthur. 
Still,  she  was  one  very  slow  to  condemn  a  friend, 
and  too  generous  and  candid  to  condemn  on  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  so  she  resolved  as  far  as  possible  to  suspend 
her  unfavorable  judgment  of  Arthur,  until  she  should 
have  asked  him  why  this  great  emotion,  and  heard 
his  reply. 

Moreover,  she  was  no  female  detective,  but  a  pure 
creature  bent  on  clearing  innocence.  The  object 
of  her  life  was,  not  to  discover  the  faults  of  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  or  any  other  person,  but  to  clear  Robert 
Penfold  of  a  crime.  Yet  Arthur’s  strange  behavior 
was  a  great  shock  to  her;  for  here,  at  the  very  out¬ 
set,  he  had  somehow  made  her  feel  she  must  hope 
for  no  assistance  from  him.  She  sighed  at  this  check, 
and  asked  herself  to  whom  she  should  aipply  first  for 
aid.  Robert  bad  told  her  to  see  his  counsel,  his 
solicitor,  his  father,  and  Mr.  Underclifl*,  an  expert, 
and  to  sift  the  whole  matter. 

Not  knowing  exactly  where  to  begin,  she  thought 
she  would,  after  all,  wait  a  day  or  two  to  give  Ar¬ 
thur  time  to  recover  himself,  and  decide  calmly 
whether  he  would  oo-operate  with  her  or  not. 


In  this  trying  interval,  she  set  up  a  diary,  —  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life ;  for  she  was  no  egotist :  and 
she  noted  down  what  we  have  just  related,  only  in 
a  very  condensed  form,  and  wrote  at  the  margin: 
Mysterious. 

Arthur  never  came  near  her  for  two  whole  days. 
This  looked  grave.  On  the  third  day  she  said  to 
General  Rolleston:  — 

“  Papa,  you  will  help  me  in  the  good  cause,  —  will 
you  not?” 

He  replied  that  he  would  do  what  he  (a>uld,  but 
feared  that  would  be  little. 

“  Will  you  take  me  down  to  Elm-trees,  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“  With  all  my  heart.” 

He  took  her  down  to  Elm-trees.  On  the  way 
she  said  :  “  Papa,  you  n^ust  let  me  get  a  word  with 
Mr.  Wardlaw  alone.” 

“O,  certainly.  But,  of  course,  you  will  not  say  a 
word  to  hurt  his  feelings.” 

“  O  papa ! " 

“  E.xcuse  me :  but,  when  a  person  of  your  age  is 
absorbed  with  one  idea,  she  sometimes  forgets  that 
other  people  have  any  feelings  at  all.” 

Helen  kissed  him  meekly,  and  said  that  was  too 
true ;  and  she  would  be  upon  her  guarrl. 

To  General  Rolleston’s  surprise,  his  daughter  no 
sooner  saw  old  Wardlaw  than  she  went  —  or  seemed 
to  go  —  into  high  spirits,  and  was  infinitely  agree¬ 
able. 

But  at  last,  she  got  him  all  to  herself,  and  then 
she  turned  suddenly  grave,  and  said :  — 

“  Mr.  Wardlaw,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  It 
is  something  about  Robert  Penfold.”  ^ 

Wardlaw  shook  his  head.  “That  is  a  painM 
subject,  my  dear.  But  what  do  you  wish  to  know 
about  that  unhappy  young  man  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  counsel  who 
defended  him  at  the  trial  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  cannot.” 

“But  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  1  could 
learn  that.” 

“His  father  is  in  our  office  still;  no  doubt  he 
could  tell  you.” 

Now,  for  obvious  reasons,  Helen  did  not  like  to 
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go  to  the  office ;  so  she  asked  faintly  if  there  was 
nobody  else  who  could  tell  her. 

*  I  suppose  the  solicitor  coold.” 

**  But  I  don’t  know  who  was  the  solicitor,”  said 
Helen,  with  a  sigh. 

“  Hum !  ”  said  the  merchant.  “  Try  the  bill- 
broker.  I’ll  give  you  his  address”;  and  he  wrote 
it  down  for  her. 

Helen  did  not  like  to  be  too  importunate,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  let  Wardlaw  senior  know  she 
loved  anybody  better  than  his  son;  and  yet  some 
explanation  was  necessary :  so  she  told  him,  as  calmly 
as  she  could,  that  her  father  and  herself  were  both 
well  acr|uainted  with  Robert  Penfold,  and  knew 
many  things  to  his  credit. 

“lam  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Wardlaw ;  “  and  I 
can  believe  it.  He  bore  an  excellent  character 
here,  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  a  strong  temptation  came, 
and  he  fell.” 

“  What !  You  think  he  was  guilty  V  ” 

“  I  do.  Arthur,  I  believe,  has  his  doubts  still. 
But  he  is  naturally  prejudiced  in  his  friend’s  favor : 
and,  besides,  he  was  not  at  the  trial ;  I  was.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wardlaw,”  said  Helen,  coldly ; 
and,  within  five  minutes,  she  was  on  her  way  home. 

“  Arthur  prejudiced  in  Robert  Penfold’s  favor !  ” 
That  puzzled  her  extremely. 

She  put  down  the  whole  conversation  while  her 
memory  was  fresh.  '  She  added  this  comment: 
“  What  darkness  I  am  groping  in !  ” 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  bill-broker,  and  told 
him  Mr.  Wardlaw  senior  had  referred  her  to  him 
for  certain  information.  Wardlaw’s  name  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  passport.  Mr.  Adams  said  obsequiously, 
“  Anytlnng  in  the  world  I  can  do,  madam.” 

“  It  is  about  Mr.  Robert  Penfold.  I  wish  to  know 
the  name  of  the  counsel  he  had  at  his  trial.” 

“  Robert  Penfold !  What,  the  forger  ?  ” 

“  He  was  accused  of  that  crime,”  said  Helen,  turn¬ 
ing  red. 

“  Accused,  madam !  He  was  convicted.  I  ought 
to  know ;  for  it  was  my  partner  he  tried  the  game 
on.  But  I  was  too  sharp  for  him.  I  had  him  ar¬ 
rested  before  he  had  time  to  melt  the  notes ;  indicted 
him,  and  sent  him  across  the  herring  pond,  in  spite 
of  his  parson’s  coat,  the  rascal !  ” 

Helen  drew  back,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung 
her. 

“  It  was  you  who  had  him  transported !  ”  cried 
she,  turning  her  eyes  on  him  with  horror. 

“  Of  course  it  was  me,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  firing 
up ;  “  and  I  did  the  country  good  service.  I  look 
upon  a  forger  as  worse  than  a  murderer.  What  is 
the  matter?  You  are  ill.” 

The  poor  girl  was  half  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  who  had  destroyed  her  Robert,  and  owned  it 

“  No,  no,”  she  cried,  hastily ;  “  let  me  get  away  — 
let  me  get  away  from  here,  —  you  cruel,  cruel  man !  ” 
•  She  tottered  to  the  door,  and  got  to  her  carriage, 
she  scarcely  knew  how,  without  the  information  she 
went  for. 

The  bill-broker  was  no  fool ;  he  saw  now  how  the 
land  lay  ;  he  followed  her  down  the  stairs,  and  tried 
to  stammer  excuses. 

“  Charing  Cross  Hotel,”  said  she  faintly,  and  hid 
her  face  against  the  cushion  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
him. 

When  she  got  home,  she  cried  bitterly  at  her  fem¬ 
inine  weakness  and  her  incapacity ;  and  she  entered 
this  pitiable  failure  in  her  journal  with  a  severity 
our  male  readers  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  disposed 
to  imitate ;  and  she  added,  by  way  of  comment : 


“  Is  this  how  I  carry  out  my  poor  Robert’s  precept: 
Be  obstinate  as  a  man ;  be  supple  as  a  woman  ?  ” 

That  night  she  consulted  her  father  on  this  diffi. 

I  culty,  so  slight  to  any  but  an  inexperienced  girl. 
He  told  her  there  must  be  a  report  of  the  trial  In  the 
newspapers,  and  the  report  would  probably  mention 
the  counsel ;  she  had  better  consult  a  file. 

Then  the  thing  was  where  to  find  a  file.  After 
one  or  two  failures,  the  British  Museum  was  sug¬ 
gested.  She  went  thither,  and  could  not  get  in  to 
read  without  certain  formalities.  While  these  were 
being  complied  with,  she  was  at  a  stand-still. 

That  same  evening  came  a  line  from  Arthur 
Wardlaw :  — 

“  Dearest  Helen,  —  I  hear  from  Mr.  Adams 
that  you  desire  to  know  the  name  of  the  counsel  who 
defended  Robert  Penfold.  It  was  Mr.  Tollemache. 
He  has  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

“  Ever  devotedly  yours, 

“  Arthur  Wardlaw.” 

Helen  was  touched  with  this  letter,  and  put  it 
away  indorsed  with  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and  es¬ 
teem  ;  and  copied  it  into  her  diary,  and  remarked, 
“  This  is  one  more  warning  not  to  judge  hastily. 
Arthur’s  agitation  was  probably  only  great  emotion 
at  the  sudden  mention  of  one  whose  innocence  he 
believes,  and  whose  sad  fate  distresses  him.”  She 
wrote  back  and  thanked  him  sweetly,  and  in  terms 
that  encouraged  a  visit.  Next  day  she  went  to  Mr. 
Tollemache.  A  seedy  man  followed  her  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Mr.  Tollemache  was  not  at  his  chambers,  nor 
expected  till  four  o’clock.  He  was  in  court.  She 
left  her  card,  and  wrote  on  it  in  pencil  that  she 
would  call  at  four. 

She  went  at  ten  minutes  after  four.  Mr.  Tolle¬ 
mache  declined  through  his  clerk  to  see  her  if  she 
was  a  client ;  he  could  only  be  approached  by  her 
solicitor.  Sluj  felt  inclined  to  go  away  and  cry ;  hut 
this  time  she  remembered  she  was  to  be  obstinate 
as  a  man  and  supple  as  a  woman.  She  wrote  on  a 
card :  “lam  not  a  client  of  Mr.  Tollemache,  but  a 
lady  deeply  interested  in  obUuning  some  infurma 
tion,  which  Mr.  Tollemache  can  with  perfect  pro¬ 
priety  give  me.  I  trust  to  his  courtesy  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  not  to  refuse  me  a  short  interview.” 

“  Admit  the  lady,”  said  a  sharp  little  voice. 

She  was  ushered  in,  and  found  Mr.  Tollemache 
standing  before  the  fire. 

“  Now,  madam,  what  chn  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Some  years  ago  you  defended  1V&.  Robert  Pen¬ 
fold  ;  he  was  accused  of  forgery.” 

“  O,  was  he  ?  I  think  I  remember  somethin 
about  it.  A  banker’s  clerk,  —  was  n’t  he  ?  ” 

“  O  no,  sir.  A  clergyman.” 

“  A  clergyman  ?  I  remember  it  perfectly.  He 
was  convicted.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  was  guilty,  sir  ?  ” 

“  'There  was  a  strong  case  against  him.” 

“  I  wish  to  sift  that  case.” 

“  Indeed.  And  you  want  to  go  through  the  pa¬ 
pers.”  , 

“  What  papers,  sir  ?  ” 

“  The  brief  for  tho  defence.” 

“Yes,”  said  Helen,  boldly,  “  would  you  trust  me 
with  that,  sir.  O,  if  you  knew  how  deeply  I  am  in¬ 
terested  !  ”  The  tears  were  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

“  'The  brief  has  gone  back  to  the  solicitor,  of 
course.  I  dare  say  he  will  let  you  read  it  upon  a 
proper  representation.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  Will  you  tell  me  who  is  the  so¬ 
licitor,  and  where  he  lives  ?  ” 
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“  O,  I  cao’t  remember  wbo  was  the  solicitor. 
That  is  the  very  first  thing  you  ought  to  have  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  was  no  use  coming  to  me.” 

“  Foigive  me  for  troubling  you,  sir,”  said  Helen, 
with  a  d^p  sigh. 

“  Not  at  all,  madam ;  I  am  only  sorry  I  cajinot  be 
of  more  service.  But  do  let  me  advise  you  to  em¬ 
ploy  your  solicitor  to  make  these  {)reliminary 
incjuiries.  Happy  to  consult  with  him,  and  re-open 
I  the  matter,  should  he  discover  any  fresh  evidence.” 
He  bowed  her  out,  and  sat  down  to  a  brief  while  she 
was  yet  in  sight. 

She  turned  away  heart-sick.  The  advice  she  had 
received  was  good  ;  but  she  shrank  fixxn  baring  her 
heart  to  her  father’s  solicitor. 

'  She  sat  disconsolate  awhile,  then  ordered  another 
I  cab,  and  drove  to  Wardlaw’s  office.  It  was  late,  and 
I  Arthur  was  gone  home  ;  ^  indeed,  was  everybody, 

^  except  one  young  subordinate,  who  was  putting  up 
the  shutters.  “  Sir,”  said  she,  “  can  yon  tell  me 
where  old  Mr.  Peufold  lives  ?  ” 

“  Somewhere  iu  the  sublMibs,  miss." 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  but  where  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  is  out. Pimlico  way.” 

“  Could  you  not  give  me  the  street  ?  I  would  beg 
you  to  accept  a  present  if  you  could.” 

This  sharpened  the  young  gentleman's  wits;  he 
went  in,  and  groped  here  and  there  till  he  found  the 
address,  and  gave  it  her :  No.  3,  Fairfield  Cot¬ 
tages,  Primrose  Lane,  Pimlico.  She  gave  him  a 
tovereign,  to  his  infinite  surprise  iuid  delight,  and 
(old  the  cabman  to  drive  to  tiic  hoteL 

The  next  moment  the  man,  who  had  followed  her, 
was  cha{t4ag  familiarly  with  the  subordinate,  and 
helping  him  put  up  tlie  shutters. 

“  I  say,  Dick,”  said  the  youngster,  “  Penfolds  is  up 
in  the  market ;  a  duchess  was  here  just  now,  and 
gave  me  a  sov.  to  tell  her  where  he  lived.  Wait  a 
moment  till  I  spit  on  it  for  luck.” 

The  agent,  Imwever,  did  not  wait  to  witness  that 
interesting  ceremony.  lie  went  back  to  his  han¬ 
som  round  the  comer,  and  drove  at  once  to  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  house  with  tlie  infiirniation. 

Helen  noted  down  Michael  Penfold’s  address  in 
her  diary,  and  would  have  gone  to  him  that  evening, 
but  she  was  to  dine  tele-a4ite  with  her  fiither. 

Next  day  she  went  down  to  3  Fairfield  Cottages  at 
half  past  fiW.  On  the  way  her  heart  palpitat^,  for 
this  was  a  very  important  interview.  Here  at  least 
she  miglit  hope  to  find  some  clew,  by  following  out 
which  she  would  sooner  or  later  establish  Robert’s 
innocence.  But  tben  came  a  fearful  thought : 
“  Why  bad  not  his  father  done  this  already,  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  it  ’f  His  tathcr  must  love  him.  His 
father  must  have  heard  his  own  story,  and  tested  it 
in  every  way.  Yet  his  father  remained  the  servant 
of  a  firm,  the  senior  partner  of  which  had  told  her 
to  her  face  Robert  was  guilty.” 

It  was  a  strange  and  terrible  enigma.  Yet  she 
clang  to  the  belief  that  some  new  light  would  come 
to  her  from  ABchael  Penfold.  Then  came  bashful 
fears.  “  How  should  she  account  to  Mr.  Penfold  for 
the  interest  she  took  in  his  son,  she  who  was  affi¬ 
anced  to  Mr.  Penfold’s  employer.”  She  arrived  at 
3  Fairfield  Cottages  with  her  cheeks  burning,  and 
repeating  to  herself:  “  Now  is  the  time  to  be  sup¬ 
ple  as  a  woman  but  obsdnatc  as  a  man.” 

She  sent  the  cabman  in  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Pen¬ 
fold  ;  a  sharp  girl  of  about  thirteen  came  out  to  her, 
and  told  her  Mr.  Penfukl  was  not  at  home. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  when  he  will  be  at  home  ?  ” 

“  No,  miss.  He  have  gone  to  Scotland.  A  tele- 


graphumcame  from  Wardlaws’last  night,as  he  was  to 
go  to  Scodand  first  thing  this  morning;  and  he 
went  at  sLx  o’clock.” 

“  O,  dear !  How  unfortunate  1  ” 

“  Who  shall  I  say  called,  miss  ?  ” 

“Thank  you,  I  will  write.  'What  time  did  the 
telegram  coose?” 

“  Between  five  and  six  last  evening,  miss.” 

She  returned  to  the  hotel.  Fate  seemed  to  be 
against  her.  Baffled  at  the  very  threshold !  At  the 
hotel  she  found  Arthur  Wardlaw’s  card,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bouquet. 

She  sat  down  directly,  and  wrote  to  him  afiTecdon- 
ately,  and  asked  him  in  the  postscript  if  he  could 
send  her  a  report  of  the  trial.  She  received  a 
reply  directlv,  that  be  had  inquired  in  the  office,  for 
one  of  the  clerks  had  reports  of  it;  but  this  clerk 
was  unfortunately  out,  anil  had  locked  up  his  desk. 

Helen  sighed.  Her  feet  seemed  to  be  clogged  at 
every  step  in  this  inquiry. 

Next  morning  however,  a  huge  envelope  came 
for  her,  and  a  Mr.  Hand  wrote  to  her  thus:  — 

“  Madam, 

“  Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw 
to  send  you  my  extracts  of  a  trial,  the  Queen  v. 
Penfbld,  I  herewith  forward  the  same,  and  would 
feel  obliged  by  your  returning  them  at  your  conven¬ 
ience. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“James  Hand.” 

Helen  took  the  enclosed  extracts  to  her  bedroom, 
and  there  read  them  both  over  many  times. 

In  both  these  reports  the  case  for  the  Crown  was 
neat,  clear,  cogent,  straightforward,  and  supported 
by  evidence.  The  defence  was  chiefly  argument  of 
counsel  to  prove  the  improbability  (U  a  clergyman 
and  a  man  of  good  character  passing  a  forged  note. 
One  of  the  reports  stated  that  Mr.  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  a  son  of  the  principal  witness,  had  taken  the 
accusation  so  much  to  heart  that  he  was  now  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  at  Oxford.  The  other  report  did  not 
contain  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stated  that  the 
prisoner,  after  conviction,  had  endeavored  to  lay  the 
blame  on  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw,  but  tliat  the  judge 
had  stopped  him,  and  said  he  could  only  aggravate 
his  ofi'ence  by  endeavoring  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
Wardlaws,  who  had  both  mown  a  manifest  desire  to 
shield  him,  but  were  powerless  for  want  of  evi¬ 
dence. 

In  both  reports  the  summing  up  of  the  judge  was 
moderate  in  expression,  but  leaned  against  the  pris¬ 
oner  on  every  point,  and  corrected  the  sophistical 
reasoning  of  his  counsel  very  sensibly.  Both 
reports  sail  an  expert  was  called  for  the  prisoner, 
whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  smile,  but  did  not 
counterbalance  the  evidence.  Helen  sat  cold  as  ice 
with  the  extracts  in  her  hand. 

Not  that  her  sublime  faith  was  shaken,  but  that 
jxwr  Robert  appeared  to  have  been  so  calmly  and 
fairly  dealt  with  by  everybody.  Even  Mr.  Hennes- 
sy,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  had  opened  the  case 
with  humane  regret,  and  confined  himself  to  facts, 
and  said  nobody  would  be  more  pleased  than  be 
would,'  if  this  evidence  could  be  contradicted,  or  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  prisoner’s 
innocence. 

'What  a  stone  she  had  undertaken  to  roll  —  up 
what  a  hiDl 

What  was  to  be  her  next  step  ?  Go  to  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  was  now  open  to  her,  and  read  more 
reports  ?  She  shrank  fiom  that. 
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“  The  newspapers  are  all  against  him,”  said  she ; 
“  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  told  he  is  guilty,  when  I 
know  he  is  innocent.” 

She  now  re-examined  the  extracts  with  a  view  to 
names,  and  found  the  only  names  mentioned  were 
those  of  the  counsel.  The  expert’s  name  was  not 

Kin  either.  However,  she  knew  that  from 
rt.  She  resolved  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hennessy 
first,  and  try  and  get  at  the  defendant’s  solicitor 
through  him. 

She  found  him  out  by  the  Law  Directory,  and 
called  at  a  few  minutes  past  four. 

Hennessy  was  almost  the  opposite  to  Tollemache. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe; 
and,  like  most  enormous  men,  good-natured.  He 
received  her,  saw  with  his  practised  eye  that  she 
was  no  common  person,  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation 
on  professional  grounds,  heard  her  request.  He 
sent  for  his  note-book,  found  the  case  in  one  mo¬ 
ment,  remastered  it  in  another,  and  told  her  the 
solicitor  for  the  Crown  in  that  case  was  Freshfield. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  you  want  to  know  who  was  the 
defendant’s  solicitor  ?  Jenkins,  a  stamped  envelope. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  that.” 

While  she  was  doing  it,  he  scratched  a  line  to  Mr. 
Freshfield,  asking  him  to  send  the  required  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  enclosed  address. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Hennessy  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

“  I  dare  not  ask  you  whether  you  think  him  guil¬ 
ty,”  she  said. 

Hennessy  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  good- 
natured  rebuke. 

“  You  must  not  cross-examine  counsel,”  said  he : 
“  but,  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you,  I  ’ll  say  this 
much,  there  was  just  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  Tolle¬ 
mache  certainly  let  a  chance  slip.  If  I  had  defend¬ 
ed  your  friend,  I  would  have  insisted  on  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  trial  until  thb  Arthur  Wardlaw” 
(looking  at  his  note-book)  “could  be  examined, 
either  in  court  or  otherwise,  if  he  was  really  dying. 
Is  he  dead,  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“I  thought  not.  Sick  witnesses  are  often  at 
death’s  door ;  but  I  never  knew  one  pass  the  thresh¬ 
old.  Ha !  ha !  The  trial  ought  to  have  been  post¬ 
poned  till  he  ^ot  well.  If  a  judge  refused  me  a 
postponement  in  such  a  case,  I  would  make  him  so 
odious  to  the  juiy,  that  the  prisoner  would  get  a 
verdict  in  spite  of  his  teeth.” 

“  Then,  you  think  he  was  badly  defended  ?  ” 

“  No ;  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
could  justify.  But  there  are  counsel  who  trust  too 
much  to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  underrate  a 
chink  in  the  evidence  pro  or  con.  Practice,  and  a 
few  back-falls,  cure  them  of  that.” 

Mr.  Hennessy  uttered  this  general  observation 
with  a  certain  change  of  tone,  which  showed  he 
thought  he  had  said  as  much  or  more  than  his 
visitor  had  any  right  to  expect  from  him ;  and  she 
therefore  left  him,  repeating  her  thanks.  She  went 
home,  pondering  on  every  word  he  had  said,  and 
entered  it  all  in  her  journal,  with  the  remark, 
“  How  Strang !  the  first  doubt  of  Robert’s  guilt 
comes  to  me  from  the  lawyer  who  caused  him  to  be 
found  guilty.  He  calls  it  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.” 

That  very  evening,  Mr.  Freshfield  had  the  cour¬ 
tesy  to  send  her  by  messenger  the  name  and  address 
of  the  solicitor  who  had  defended  Robert  Penfold. 
Lovejoy  and  James,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  She 
called  on  them,  and  sent  in  her  card.  She  was 
kept  waiting  a  long  time  in  the  outer  ofiice,  and  felt 


ashamed,  and  sick  at  heart,  seated  among  young 
clerks.  At  last  she  was  admitted,  and  told  Mr 
Lovejoy  she  and  her  father.  General  Rolleston,  were 
much  interested  in  a  late  client  of  his,  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold ;  and  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  let  her  see 
the  brief  for  the  defence  ? 

“  Are  you  a  relation  of  the  Penfolds,  madam  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Helen,  blushing. 

“  Humph !  ”  said  Lovejoy. 

He  touched  a  hand-bell.  A  clerk  appeared. 

“  Ask  Mr.  Upton  to  come  to  me.” 

Mr.  Upton,  the  managing  clerk,  came  in  due 
course,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  asked  him :  — 

“  Who  instructed  us  in  the  Queen  v.  Penfold  ?  ” 

“  It  was  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  sir.” 

Mr.  Lovejoy  then  told  Helen  that  she  must  just 
get  a  line  from  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  and  then  the 
papers  should  be  submitted  to  her. 

“  Yes ;  but,  sir,”  said  Helen,  “  Mr.  Penfold  is  in 
Scotland.” 

“  Well,  but  you  can  write  to  him.” 

“  No ;  I  don’t  know  in  what  part  of  Scotland  he 
is.” 

“  Then  you  are  not  very  intimate  with  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  my  acquaintance  is  with  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold.” 

“  Have  you  a  line  from  him  f  ” 

“  I  have  no  rorilten  authority  from  him ;  but  will 
you  not  take  my  word  that  I  act  by  his  desire  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  madam,”  said  the  lawyer,  “  we  go  by 
rule.  There  are  certain  forms  to  be  observed  in  these 
things.  I  am  sure  your  own  good  sense  will  tell  you 
it  would  be  cruel  and  improper  of  me  to  submit 
those  papers  without  an  order  from  Robert  or  Mi¬ 
chael  Penfold.  Pray  consider  this  as  a  delay,  not  a 
refusal.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Helen ;  “  but  I  meet  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  delays,  and  my  heart  is  breaking  under 
them.” 

The  solicitor  looked  sorr^,  but  would  not  act  irreg¬ 
ularly.  She  went  home  sighing,  and  condemned  to 
wait  the  return  of  Michael  Penfold. 

The  cab-door  was  opened  for  her  by  a  seedy  man 
she  fancied  she  had  seen  before. 

Baffled  thus,  and  crippled  in  eveiy  movement  she 
made,  however  slight,  in  favor  of  Robert  Penfold, 
she  was  seduced  on  the  other  hand  into  all  the  inno¬ 
cent  pleasures  of  the  town.  Her  adventure  had 
transpired  somehow  or  other,  and  all  General  Rol- 
leston’s  acquaintances  hunted  him  up ;  and  both 
father  and  uaughter  were  courted  by  people  of  ton 
as  lions.  A  shipwrecked  beauty  is  not  offered  to 
society  every  day.  Even  her  own  sex  raved  about 
her,  and  about  the  chain  of  beautiful  pearls  she  had 
picked  up  somehow  on  her  desolate  island.  She  al¬ 
ways  wore*  them ;  they  linked  her  to  that  sacred 
purpose  she  seemed  to  be  forgetting.  Her  father 
drew  her  with  him  into  the  vortex,  hiding  from  her 
that  he  embarked  in  it  principally  for  her  sake,  and 
she  went  down  the  current  with  him  out  of  filial 
duty.  Thus  unfathomable  difficulties  thrust  her  back 
from  her  up-hill  task  :  and  the  world,  with  soft  but 
powerful  hand,  drew  her  away  to  it.  Arthur  brought 
her  a  choice  bouquet,  or  sent  her  a  choice  bouquet, 
every  evening,  but  otherwise  did  not  intrude  much 
upon  her ;  and  though  she  was  sure  he  would  assist 
her,  if  she  asked  him,  gratitude  and  delicacy  forbade 
her  to  call  him  again  to  her  assistance.  She  pre¬ 
ferred  to  await  the  return  of  Michael  Penfold.  She 
had  written  to  him  at  the  office  to  tell  him  she  had 
news  of  his  son,  and  begged  him  to  give  her  instant 
notice  of  his  return  from  Scotland. 
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Day  after  day  passed,  and  he  did  not  write  to  her. 
She  began  to  chafe,  and  then  to  pine.  Her  father 
saw,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  her  marriage 
with  Arthur  ought  to  be  hastened.  He  resolved  to 
act  quietly  but  firmly  towards  that  end. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Ur  to  this  time  Helen’s  sex,  and  its  attributes,  had 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  her.  She  had  been 
stopped  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  inquiry  by 
petty  difficulties,  which  a  man  would  have  soon  sur¬ 
mounted.  But  one  fine  day  the  scale  gave  a  little 
turn,  and  she  made  a  little  discovery,  thanks  to  her 
sex.  Women,  whetlier  it  is  that  they  are  born  to 
be  followed,  or  are  accustomed  to  be  followed,  seem 
to  have  eyes  in  the  backs  of  their  heads,  and  instinct 
to  divine  when  someboily  is  after  them.  This  inex¬ 
perienced  girl,  who  had  missed  seeing  many  things 
our  readers  have  seen,  observed  in  merely  passing 
her  window  a  seedy  man  in  the  courtyard  of  the  ho¬ 
tel.  Would  you  believe  it,  she  instantly  recognized 
the  man  who  had  opened  her  cab-door  for  her  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Quick  as  lightning  it  passed 
•  through  her  mind,  “  Why  do  I  see  the  same  figure 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  at  Charing  Cross."  At 
various  intervals  she  passed  the  window ;  and  twice 
she  saw  the  man  again.  She  pondered,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  a  little  experiment.  Robert  Penfold, 
it  m!iy  be  remembered,  had  mentioned  an  expert  as 
i  one  of  the  persons  she  was  to  see.  She  had  looked 
for  his  name  in  the  Directory ;  but  e.xperts  were  not 
down  in  the  book.  Another  fatality !  But  at  last 
I  (he  had  found  UnderclitT,  a  lithographer,  and  she 
,  fancied  that  must  be  the  same  person.  She  did  not 
I  hope  to  learn  much  from  him ;  the  newspapers  said 
j  bis  evidence  had  caused  a  smile.  She  had  a  dis- 
i  tinct  object  in  visiting  him,  the  nature  of  which  will 
I  appear.  She  ordered  a  cab,  and  dressed  herself. : 
She  came  down,  and  entered  the  cab ;  but,  instead  of 
telling  the  man  where  to  drive,  she  gave  him  a  slip 
of  paper,  containing  the  address  of  the  lithographer. 

“  Drive  there,”  said  she,  a  little  mysteriously.  The 
cabman  winked,  suspecting  an  intrigue,  and  went 
off  to  the  place.  There  she  learned  Mr.  Undercliff 
had  moved  to  Frith  Street,  Soho,  number  not  known. 
She  tohl  the  cabman  to  drive  slowly  up  and  down 
the  street,  but  could  not  find  the  name.  At  last  she 
observed  some  lithographs  in  a  window.  She  let 
the  cabman  go  all  down  the  street,  then  stopped 
him,  and  paid  him  off.  She  had  no  sooner  done  this 
than  she  walked  very  briskly  back,  and  entered  the 
little  shop,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Undercliff.  He  was 
out,  and  not  expected  back  for  an  hour.  “  I  will 
wait,”  said  Helen  ;  and  she  sat  down  with  her  head 
upon  her  white  hand.  A  seedy  man  passed  the  win¬ 
dow  rapidly  with  a  busy  air ;  and,  if  his  eye  shot  a 
glance  into  the  shop,  it  was  so  slight  and  careless 
nobody  could  suspect  he  was  a  spy,  and  had  done 
his  work  effectually  as  he  flashed  by.  In  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  young  lady,  through  the  chink  of  her  fin¬ 
gers,  which  she  had  opened  for  that  purpose,  not 
only  recognized  the  man,  but  noticed  his  face,  his 
hat,  his  waistcoat,  his  dirty  linen,  and  the  pin  in  his 
neck-tie. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  .she,  and  flushed  to  the  brow. 

She  lifted  up  her  head  and  became  conscious  of  a 
formidable  old  woman,  who  was  standing  behind  the 
counter  at  a  side  door,  eying  her  with  the  severest 
scrutiny.  This  old  woman  was  tall  and  thin,  and 


had  a  fine  face,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  femi¬ 
nine  enough ;  but  the  forehead  and  brows  were 
alarming.  Though  her  hair  was  silvery,  the  brows 
were  black  and  shaggy,  and  the  forehead  was  divid¬ 
ed  by  a  vertical  furrow  into  two  temples.  Under 
those  shaggy  eyebrows  shone  dark-gray  eyes,  that 
passed  for  black  with  most  people ;  and  those  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Helen,  reading  her.  Helen’s  light- 
hazel  eyes  returned  their  gaze.  She  blushed,  and, 
still  looking,  said,  “Fray,  madam,  can  I  see  Mr. 
Undercliff  V  ” 

“  IVIy  son  is  out  for  the  day,  miss,”  said  the  old 
lady,  civilly. 

“  O,  dear !  how  unfortunate  I  am !  ”  said  Helen 
with  a  sigh. 

“  He  comes  back  to-night.  You  can  see  him  to- 
moiTOW  at  ten  o’clock.  A  question  of  handwrit- 
ing  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly,”  said  Helen  ;  “  but  he  was  witness 
in  fiivor  of  a  person,  I  know  was  innocent” 

“  But  he  was  found  guilty,”  said  the  other  with 
cool  keenness. 

“  Yes,  madam  :  and  he  has  no  iriend  to  clear  him 
but  me :  a  poor  weak  girl,  baffled  and  defeated  which¬ 
ever  way  1  turn.”  She  began  to  cry. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  crying  with  that 
steady  composure  which  marks  her  sex  on  these  oc¬ 
casions;  and,  when  she  was  better,  said  quietly, 
“  You  are  not  so  weak  as  you  think.”  She  added, 
after  a  while,  “  If  you  wish  to  retain  my  son,  you 
had  better  leave  a  fee.” 

“  With  pleasure,  madam.  What  is  the  fee  ?  ” 

“  One  guinea.  Of  course,  there  is  a  separate 
charge  for  any  work  he  may  do  for  you.” 

“  That  is  hut-reasonable,  madam.”  And  with  this 
she  paid  the  fee,  and  rose  to  go. 

“  Shall  I  send  any  one  home  with  you  ‘i*  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  said  Helen.  “  Why  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  followed,  and  because  you  are 
not  used  to  be  followed.” 

“  Why,  how  did  you  find  that  out  ?  ” 

“  By  your  face,  when  a  man  passed  the  window,  — 
a  shabby-genteel  fellow ;  he  was  employed  by  some 
gentleman,  no  doubt.  Such  faces  as  yours  will  be 
followed  in  London.  If  you  feel  uneasy,  miss,  I  will 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and  see  you  home.” 

Helen  was  surprised  at  thb  act  of  substantial 
civility  from  the  Grorgon.  “  O,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Undercliff,”  said  she.  “  No,  I  am  not  the  least 
afraid.  Let  them  follow  me,  I  am  doing  nothing 
that  I  am  ashamed  of.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  I  am 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  following.  It  shows 
me  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  contemptible.  Good- 
by,  and  many  thanks.  Ten  o’clock  to-morrow.” 

And  she  walked  home  without  looking  once  be¬ 
hind  her  till  the  Hotel  was  in  sight ;  then  riie  stopped 
at  a  shop-window,  and  in  a  moment  her  swift  eye 
embraced  the  whole  landscape.  But  the  shabby- 
genteel  man  was  nowhere  in  sight 


CHAPTER  LVH. 

When  Joseph  Wylie  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
Nancy  Rouse  made  a  discovery,  which  very  often 
follows  the  dismissal  of  a  suitor,  —  that  she  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  attached  to  him  than  she  had  thought. 
The  house  became  dull,  the  subordinate  washer¬ 
women  languid :  their  taciturnity  irritated  and  de¬ 
pressed  Nancy  by  turns. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Michael  Penfold  discovered 
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that  Helen  had  come  back  safe.  He  came  into  her 
parlor,  beaming  with  satisfaction,  and  told  her  of  the 
good  news.  It  gave  her  immense  delight  at  first 
Hut,  when  she  had  got  used  to  her  joy  on  that  score, 
she  began  to  think  she  had  used  Joe  Wylie  very  ill. 
Now  that  Helen  was  saved,  she  could  no  longer 
realize  that  Wylie  was  so  very  much  to  blame. 

She  even  persuaded  herself  that  his  disappearance 
was  the  act  of  a  justly  offended  man :  and,  as  he 
belonged  to  a  class,  of  whose  good  sense  she  had  a 
poor  opinion,  she  was  tormented  with  fears  that  he 
would  do  some  desperate  act,  —  drown  himself,  or  go 
to  sea ;  or,  worst  of  all,  marry  some  trollop.  She 
became  very  anxious  and  unhappy.  Before  this 
misfortune  she  used  to  go  about  singing  the  first  { 
verse  of  a  song,  and  whistling  the  next,  like  any 
ploughboy ;  an  eccentric  performance,  but  it  made 
the  house  gay.  Now  both  song  and  whistle  were 
suspended !  and,  instead,  it  was  ail  hard  work  and 
hard  crying;  turn  about. 

She  attached  herself  to  Michael  Penfold  because 
be  had  known  trouble,  and  was  sympathetic :  and 
these  two  opened  their  he.arts  to  one  another,  and 
formed  a  friendship  that  was  very  honest  and  touch- 
ing.  ^ 

^e  scene  of  their  conversation  and  mutual  con¬ 
solation  was  Nancy’s  parlor ;  a  little  mite  of  a  room 
she  had  partitioned  off  from  her  business.  “  For,” 
said  she,  “  a  lady  I  ’ll  be,  —  after  my  work  is  done, 

—  if  it  is  only  in  a  cupboard.”  The  room  had  a 
remarkably  large  fireplace,  which  had  originally 
warmed  the  whole  floor,  but  now  was  used  as  'a 
ventilator  only.  The  gas  would  have  been  stifling 
without  it  As  for  lighting  a  fire  in  it,  that  was  out 
of  the  question. 

On  a  certain  evening,  soon  after  lilr,  Penfold’s 
return  from  Scotland,  the  pair  sat  over  their  tea, 
and  the  conversation  fell  on  the  missing  sweetheart. 
Michael  had  been  thinking  it  over,  and  was  full  of 
encouragement.  He  said :  — 

“  Miss  Rouse,  something  tells  me  that,  if  poor  Mr. 
Wylie  could  only  know  your  heart,  he  would  turn 
up  again  directly.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  send 
somebody  to  look  for  him  in  all  the  sailors’  haunts ; 
some  sharp  fellow,  —  dear  me,  what  a  knocking  they 
keep  up  next  door !  ” 

“  O,  that  is  always  the  way  when  one  wants  a 
quiet  chat.  Drat  the  woman !  I  ’ll  have  her  in¬ 
dicted.” 

“  No,  you  won’t,  Miss  Rouse :  she  is  a  poor  soul, 
and  has  got  no  business  except  letting  lodgings; 
she  is  not  like  you.  But  I  do  hope  she  will  be  so 
kind  as  not  to  come  quite  through  the  wall." 

“Dear  heart!”  said  Nancy,  ‘‘go  on,  and  never 
mind  her  noise,  which  it  is  worse  than  a  horgan- 
grinder.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  you  can’t  find  him  that  way,  I  say, 

—  Advertise.” 

“  Me !  ”  cried  Nancy,  turning  very  red.  “  Do  I 
look  like  a  woman  as  would  advertise  for  a 
man  ?  ” 

“  No,  ma’am :  quite  the  reverse.  But  what  I 
mean  is,  you  might  put  in  something  not  too  plain. 
For  instanee :  If  J.  W.  will  return  to  N.  R.,  all 
will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.” 

“  He ’d  have  the  upper  hand  of  me  for  life,”  said 
Nancy.  “No,  no;  I  won’t  advertise  for  the  fool, 
'^’bat  right  had  he  to  run  off  at  the  first  word  ?  He 
ought  to  know  my  bark  is  worse  than  my  bite  by 
this  time.  You  can,  though.” 

“  Me  bite,  ma’am  ?  ”  said  the  old  gentleman. 

“  Bite  ?  no :  advertise,  since  you  ’re  so  fond  of  it. 


Come,  you  sit  down  and  write  one ;  and  I  ’ll  pay  for 
it,  for  that  matter.” 

Michael  sat  down,  and  drew  up  the  following; 
“If  Mr.  Joseph  Wylie  will  call  on  Michael  Penlbld, 
at  No.  3,  E.  C.,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

“  To  his  advantage  ?  ”  said  Nancy,  doubtfully. 
“  Why  not  tell  him  the  truth  ?  ”• 

“  Why,  that  is  the  truth,  ma’am.  Is  n’t  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  reconciled  to  an  honest,  virtuous, 
painstaking  lady,  that  honors  him  with  her  aflection 
—  and  me  with  her  friendship  ?  Besides,  it  is  the 
common  form ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  sticking  to 
lorin. 

“  Mr.  PenfoUl,”  said  Nancy,  “  any  one  can  see  you 
was  born  a  gentleman ;  and  I  am  a  deal  prouder  to 
have  you  and  your  washing,  than  I  should  him  as 
pays  you  your  wages  :  pale  eyes,  —  pale  hair,  —  pale 
eyebrows,  —  I  would  n’t  trust  him  to  mangle  a 
duster.” 

“  O  Miss  Rouse !  Pray,  don’t  disparage  my  good 
master  to  me.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it,  sir :  thought  is  free,  especially  in 
this  here  compartment.  Better  speak  one’s  mind 
than  die  o’  the  sulks.  So  shut  your  ear  when  my 
music  jars.  But  one  every  other  day  is  enough :  If 
he  won’t  come  back  for  that,  why  he  must  go,  and  I 
must  look  out  for  another ;  there ’s  as  gootl  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it  Still,  I  ’ll  not  deny  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  poor  Joe.  O  Mr.  Penlbld, 
what  shall  T  do  !  Oh,  oh,  oh !  ” 

“  There,  there,”  said  Michael,  “  I  ’ll  put  this  into 
the  Times  every  day.”  _ 

“  You  are  a  good  soul,  Mr.  Penfold.  Oh  —  oh, 

oh!” 

When  he  had  finished  the  advertisement  in  a 
clerkly  h.and,  and  she  had  finished  her  cry,  she  felt 
comparatively  comfortable,  and  favored  Mr.  Penfold 
with  some  reflections. 

“  Dear  heart,  Mr.  Penfold,  how  you  and  I  do 
take  to  one  another,  to  be  sure.  But  so  we  ought : 
for  we  are  honest  folk,  the  pair,  and  has  had  a  hard 
time.  Don’t  it  never  strike  you  rather  curious  that 
two  thousand  pounds  was  at  the  bottom  of  both  our 
troubles,  yourn  and  mine  ?  I  might  have  married 
Joe  and  been  a  happy  woman  with  him;  but  the 
devil  puts  in  my  head  —  There  you  go  again  ham¬ 
mering  !  Life  ain’t  worth  having  next  door  to  that 
lodging-house.  Drat  the  woman,  if  she  must  p)eck, 
why  don’t  she  go  in  the  churchyard  and  peck  her 
own  grave  ;  which  we  shall  never  be  quiet  till  she  is 
there :.  and  these  here  gimcrack  houses,  they  won’t 
stand  no  more  pecking  at  than  a  soap-sud.  —  Ay, 
that ’s  what  hurts  me,  Mr.  Penfold :  the  Lord  had 
given  him  and  me  health  and  strength  and  honesty ; 
our  betters  had  wed  for  love  and  wrought  for  money, 
as  the  saying  is ;  but  I  must  go  again  Nature,  that 
cried  ‘  Come  couple  ’ ;  and  must  bargain  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  So  now  I ’ve  lost  the  man,  and  not 
got  the  money,  nor  never  shall:  and,  if  I  had,  I’d 
burn  —  Ah  —  ah  —  ah  —  ah  —  ah !  ” 

This  tirade  ended  in  stifled  screams  of  terror, 
caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  human  hand, 
in  a  place  and  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  shake 
the  stoutest  laundress’s  nerves. 

This  hand  came  thro  .gh  the  brickwork  of  the 
chimney-place,  and  there  remained  a  moment  or 
two:  then  slowly  retired,  and,  as  it  retire<l,  some¬ 
thing  was  heard  to  fall  upon  the  shavings'  and  tinsel 
of  the  fireplace. 

Nancy,  by  a  feminine  impulse,  put  her  hands 
before  her  face,  to  hide  this  supernatural  hand ;  and. 
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when  she  found  courage  to  withdraw  them,  and  glare 
at  the  place,  there  was  no  aperture  whatever  in  the 
brick-work ;  and,  consequently,  the  hand  appeared 
to  have  traversed  the  solid  material,  both  coming 
and  going. 

“  O  Mr.  Penfolds,”  cried  Nancy ;  “  I ’m  a  sinful 
woman.  This  comes  of  talking  of  the  devil  arter 
sunset  ”  I  and  she  sat  trembling  so  that  the  very 
floor  shook. 

Mr.  Penfold’s  nerves  were  not  strong.  He  and 
Nancy  both  huddled  together  for  mutual  protection, 
and  their  laces  had  not  a  vestige  of  color  left  in 
them. 

However,  after  a  period  of  general  paralysis,  Pen¬ 
fold  whispered :  — 

“  I  heard  it  drop  something  on  the  shavings.” 

“  Then  we  shall  be  all  in  a  blaze  o’  brimstone,” 
shrieked  Nancy,  wringing  her  hands. 

And  they  waited  to  see. 

Then,  as  no  conflagration  took  place,  Mr.  Penfold 
got  up,  and  said  he  must  go  and  see  what  it  was  the 
Sand  had  dropped. 

Nancy,  in  whom  curiosity  was  beginning  to  battle 
with  terror,  let  him  go  to  the  fireplace  without  a 
word  of  objection,  |ind  then  cried  out,  — 

“Don’t  go  anigh  it,  sir;  it  will  do  you  a  mischief; 
don’t  touch  it  whatever.  Take  the  ionffx.” 

He  took  the  tongs,  and  presently  flung  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  small  oilskin  packet.  This, 
as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  they  both  eyed  like  two 
deer  glowering  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and  ready  to 
leap  back  over  the  moon  if  it  should  show  signs  of 
biting.  But  oilskin  is  not  preternatural,  nor  has 
traditipn  connected  it,  however  remotely,  with  the 
Enemy  of  man. 

Conse(}uently,  a  great  revulsion  took  place  in 
Nancy,  and  she  passed  from  fear  to  indignation  at 
having  been  frightened  so. 

She  ran  to  the  fireplace,  and,  putting  her  head 
up  the  chimney,  screamed,  “  Heave  your  dirt  where 
you  heave  your  love,  ye  Brazen !  ” 

While  she  was  objurgating  her  neighbor,  whom, 
with  feminine' justice,  she  held  responsible  for  every 
act  done  in  her  house,  Penfbld  undid  the  packet,  and 
Nancy  returned  to  her  seat,  with  her  mind  more  at 
ease,  to  examine  the  contents. 

“  B.-iiik-notcs !”  cried  Penfold. 

“  Ay,”  said  Nancy,  incredulously,  “  they  do  look 
like  bank-notes,  and  feel  like  ’em;  but  they  ain’t 
wrote  like  them.  Bank-notes  ain’t  wrote  black  like 
th.it  in  the  left-hand  corner.” 

Penfold  explained. 

“  Ten-pound  notes  are  not,  nor  fives ;  but  large 
notes  are.  These  are  all  fifties.” 

“Fifty  whats?” 

“  Fifty  pounds.” 

“Whiit,  each  of  them  bits  of  paper  worth  fifty 
pounds  V  ” 

“Yes.  Let  us  count  them;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,-0  Lord!  — 
20.  Why,  it  is  two  thousand  pounds— just  two 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  the  very  sum  that  ruined 
me ;  it  ditl  not  belong  to  me,  and  it ’s  being  in  the 
house  ruined  my  poor  Robert  And  this  does 
not  belong  to  you.  Lock  all  the  doom,  bar  all 
the  windows,  and  burn  them  before  the  police 
come.” 

“  Wait  a  bit,”  said  Nancy,  “  wait  a  bit.” 

They  sat  on  each  side  of  the  notes ;  Penfold  agi¬ 
tated  and  terrified,  Nancy  confounded  and  per¬ 
plexed. 
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Paul  dr  Kock,  the  romancist,  so  well  known  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  whose  books  I  would  not 
recommend  to  boarding-school  misses,  lives  in  a 
small  house  on  the  Boulevard  St  Martin.  A  dark 
staircase  leads  to  his  rooms,  which  are  quite  small, 
and  furnished  in  a  very  plain  style.  lie  received 
me  very  cordially,  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  his  study,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
his  bedchamber,  and  so  narrow  and  full  of  clothes 
and  all  sorts  of  trumpery  that  some  time  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  he  could  remove  a  heavy  pile  of  things  from  a 
chair,  and  ofler  it  to  me.  I  seated  myself  by  his 
side,  in  front  of  the  dusty  old  writing-table,  and  we 
commenced  chatting.  I  told  him  that  his  name  was 
well  known  in  Germany,  and  that  —  at  least  in  my 
youth  —  he  was  studied  in  some  of  the  gymnasiums 
of  my  fatherland  far  more  eagerly  than  Homer, 
Virgil,  Thucydides,  and  Tacitus,  and  that  it  was  his 
fault  if  so  many  physicians  and  lawyers  in  Germany 
were  now  possessed  of  less  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  than  they  ought  to  be. 

He  smiled,  and  remarked  with  evident  satisfaction 
that  this  did  not  surprise  him;  he  said  his  books 
were  read  in  every  country  of  Europe,  but  nowhere 
more  extensively  than  in  America.  “And  why 
should  people  not  read  my  books  ?  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  I  am  gay,  sprightly,  and-  natural.  I  endeavor  to 
entertain  my  readers  in  a  pleasant  manner.  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  violent  scenes  in  novels.  The 
description  of  bloody  horrors  is  decidedly  distasteful 
to  me.  1  intend  to  make  my  readers  laugh,  and  not 
shudder ;  and  when  1  happen  to  glance  over  a  novel 
by  Paul  Feval  or  Ponson  du  Terrail,  I  am  really  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  French  readers  can  be  par¬ 
tial  to  them.” 

He  seemed  to  be  indignant  that  the  two  roman- 
cists  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  while  he 
himself,  after  a  literary  career  of  nearly  two  genera¬ 
tions,  had  not  yet  got  a  red  ribbon  wherewith  to 
adorn '  his  button-hole.  To  understand  this  griev¬ 
ance  of  his,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  im¬ 
portance  attached,  in  France,  to  the  cross  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor.  It  is  assuredly  no  great  piecuniary 
advantage  for  French  authors  and  artists  to  possess 
this  order,  for  it  does  not  always  protect  them  from 
poverty  and  distress ;  but  it  is  a  positive  misfortune 
for  them  not  to  possess  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  after  reaching  a  certain  age ;  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  considers  the  absence  of  the  order  in  such  cases 
as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  an  unsuccessful  and  mis¬ 
guided  talent  Foreign  orders  atford  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  want  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or  ;  and  I  know  in  Paris  several  artists  who  possess 
a  considerable  number  of  foreign  orders,  but  do  not 
wear  them  because  they  were  never  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

“  I  am  often  chai^ged  with  having  written  obscene 
books,”  said  Paul  de  Kock,  after  a  pause ;  “  but 
those  who  prefer  this  charge  do  me  injustice.  I 
depict  the  life  and  peculiarities  of  certain  elements 
of  the  population  of  .Paris  with  a  bold  pen,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  my  readers  in  a  pleasant 
manner.  This  may  be  deemed  an  insignificant  lit¬ 
erary  merit,  and  I  do  not  think  of  quarrelling  with 
anyboily  about  it.  I  write  neither  for  misses’  board¬ 
ing-schools,  nor  for  nunneries ;  but  I  am  not  an  Im¬ 
moral  author.  I  do  not  defend  vice,  meanness,  and 
rascality.  I  am  not  aQ  advocate  of  adultery,  fraud, 
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and  reckless  covetousness;  and  when  I  read  the 
novels,  and  see  the  plays  performed,  which  have 
been  published  here  for  ten  years  past^  my  surprise 
at  the  charges  preferred  against  my  lx>oks  is  very 
natural.” 

I  replied  to  him  that  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
what  he  said  ;  and  told  him,  in  order  to  put  him  in 
good  humor,  that  I  had  once,  in  Germany,  spent  a 
whole  month  in  the  summer-time  in  reading  his 
novels,  —  the  titles  of  which  I  mentioned  to  him. 

“  They  are  all  old  things.  You  have  scarcely 
read  a  dozen  of  my  novels,  and  I  have  written  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred.  You  see,”  he  added,  after  a 
few  seconds,  pointing  to  the  book-shelves  above  his 
writing-desk,  —  “  you  see  that  you  have  read  only 
a  few  of  the  books  which  I  have  written.” 

I  perceived,  to  my  astonishment,  that  his  library 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  his  own  works  ;  that 
in  the  small  room  he  was  surrounded  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own  muse,  and  that  he  contemplated 
them  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  happy  father. 

“  I  believe  I  have  not  been  idle,”  he  said,  with 
evident  self-satisfaetion.  “  I  published  my  first 
work  fifty-six  years  ago,  when  I  had  just  completed 
my  seventeenth  year ;  and  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
intend  lo  lay  down  my  pen.  Writing'  is  to  me  a 
necessitv,  which  I  satisfy  every  day  with  pleasure, 
and  without  any  effort  whatever.” 

He  showed  me  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  upon 
which  he  was  at  work,  and  smiled  very  pleasantly 
when  1  admired  the  very  plain  and  almost  elegant 
handwriting;  only  a  few  words  in  the  manuscript 
were  altered.  « 

“  It  b  but  rarely  that  I  correct  a  wonl,  and  al¬ 
most  never  do  I  alter  a  sentence.  I  write  every  day  j 
several  houra,  and,  when  I  have  completed  a  novel, 
it  is  sent  to  the  printing-office.  My  novels  do  not 
offer  any  difficulties  whatever  to  the  compositors. 
I  do  not  feel  any  decrease  of  the  vigor  of  my 
mental  faculties,”  he  remarked  after  a  while ;  “  and 
you  will  satisfy  yourself  that  my  imagination  is 
still  fresh  and  vivid  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  my  latest  novel,  ‘  Le  Professeur  Ticke- 
claque.’  ” 

He  opened  the  window,  and  invited  me  to  survey 
with  him  the  Boulevards. 

“  My  rooms  are  small,  but  very  pleasant ;  they 
allow  me  a  very  fine  prospect  over  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  bustling  parts  of  Paris.  I  spend 
every  day  several  hours  at  my  open  window,  and 
the  passers  by  furnish  me  with  material  for  my  nov¬ 
els.  But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  I  should 
not  like  to  leave  these  rooms,  in  which  I  have 
already  lived  for  forty-seven  years  past.  My  house 
lies  between  two  theatres,  —  the  Porte  Sk  Martin 
and  the  Ambigu  Comique,  —  both  of  which  I  like  to 
visit.  For  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  also  a  drama¬ 
tist,  and  have  written  upwards  of  a  hundred  vaude¬ 
villes,  partly  alone,  and  partly  in  conjunction  with 
some  triends.  You  may  easily  imagine  how  disa- 
reeable  it  must  be  to  me  that  ^L  Hauasmann,  in 
is  indomitable  monomania  of  beautifying  Paris, 
tore  down  the  pix  theatres  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Crime,  before  which  the  life  and  character  of  the 
people  of  Paris  displayed  themselves  every  night  in 
so  interesting  a  manner.  Now  all  is  hushed  and 
deserted  there.  It  is  true,  the  appearance  of  Paris 
is  improved ;  but  I  prefer  the  old  Paris,  whose  jolly, 
laughing  population  is  being  driven  more  and  more 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  its  extremities.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  recent  improvements,  Paris  has  become 
more  aristocratic,  but  withsd  colder  and  graver.  I 


find  that  the  Parisians  laugh  a  great  deal  less  now¬ 
adays  than  they  did  formerly,  and  I  regret  it  sin¬ 
cerely.  As  a  Frenchman  I  love  gayety,  and  1 
would  not  have  us  lose  it.” 

He  continued  for  some  time  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  told  me  then  that  he  visited  the  theatres,  or 
played  a  rubber  of  whist,  every  night.  “  In  former 
years,”  he  added,  “  I  frequently  went  to  La  Chau- 
miere ;  now  I  go  a  few  times  a  year  to  the  Closeries 
des  Lilas  to  see  the  gay  youth  of  Paris  dance..  The 
spectacle  delights  me,  and  makes  me  forget  the  pain 
which  the  gout  causes  to  my  poor  limbs.” 

He  showed  me  his  hands,  which  were  covered  with 
countless  gout-knots ;  but  when  I  expressed  my  com^ 
passion  for  him,  he  laughed,  and  declared  that  he  dift 
not  deserve  it.  He  said  he  was  otherwise  in  exccllci^. 
health  ami  very  active,  and  his  predilection 
merry  young  folks  showed  that  his  heart  was  not  ^ 
shrivelled  up.  “  He  alone  is  old,”  he  said,  “  who  no 
longer  rejoices  with  merry  young  people ;  for  he 
forgets  that  he  himself  was  young.  I  do  not  forget 
it,  and,  on  seeing  a  grisette  whirling  around  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  1  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  time 
when  I  myself  danced  every  night  after  having 
caused  my  pen  to  run  across  the  paper  all  day 
long.” 

When  I  told  him  that  people  no  longer  believed 
in  the  existence  of  grisettes,  he  almost  wa.xed  wroth. 

“  The  grisettes  have  not  disappeared,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “  the  pretty  little  creatures  who  toil  all 
day,  attend  to  their  roses  in  their  humble  garrets,  or 
feed  their  canary-birds,  and  do  not  take  much  more 
food  than  their  canary-birds,  —  these  creatures,  I 
saj',  have  not  become  extinct,  but  they'  are  np  longer 
spoken  of.  The  authors  of  the  present  time  prefer 
talking  about  women  who  ride  impudently  around  in 
brilliant  carriages,  and  who,  covered  with  diamonds, 
sit  in  the  most  conspicuous  boxes  of  the  theatres, 
exhibiting  their  charms,  and  staring  around  with 
brazen  effrontery.  The  grisette,  who  so  often  gives 
away  her  heart  recklessly,  but  never  sells  it,  lives, 
as  before,  in  the  quarters  of  the  working-men,  where 
there  is  by  far  more  virtue  and  self-abnegation  than 
the  writers  of  to-day  deem  possible.”  ' 

Paul  de  Kock  owns  a  small  farm  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  village  of  Romainville,  where  he  passes  the 
summer  months,  and,  as  he  said  jocularly,  occupies 
himself  with  horticulture,  without  knowing  more 
about  it  than  a  Parisian  who  never  leaves  his  part 
of  the  city.  “  I  like  to  take  care  of  plants,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  ‘‘  and  it  agrees  with  me ;  but  whether  my 
treatment  agrees  as  well  with  the  plants  is  quite 
another  question.” 

Paul  de  Kock  is  descended  from  a  Dutchman, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  married  a  Pa¬ 
risian  lady.  He  said,  “  I  have  a  great  deal  of  my 
mother’s  character  in  my'  temper,  and  very  little  of 
that  of  my'  father.  There  is  nothing  Dutch  about 
me,  for  which  I  am  sincerely  thankful  to  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  On  spending,  once,  a  day  with  some  Dutch 
relatives  of  mine,  I  yawned  myself  nearly  to  death. 
The  Dutch  are  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  look  as 
though  they  were  mourners  at  a  funeral ;  and  that 
is  a  sufficient  reason  to  arouse  my  antipathy.” 

He  cordially  shook  hands  with  me  when  I  rose  to 
go,  and  told  me  repeatedly  how  glad  he  was  to  hear 
that  he  was  not  forgotten  abroad. 

Paul  de  Kock’s  appearance  does  not  show  that 
he  is  an  author;  his  round,  and  by  no  means  ex¬ 
pressive  facO,  conveys  the  impression,  despite  the 
large  gray  mustache,  that  he  is  a  retired  shop¬ 
keeper.  The  critics  underrate  his  merits  as  a  ro- 
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mancist.  It  is  true,  idealism  and  a  higher  view 
of  life  are  wanting  to  him,  nor  is  he  distinguished 
for  an  elegant  style ;  however,  he  is  inimitable  in 
the  delineation  of  the  peculiarities  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  people,  and  abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas 
and  sallies.  That  he  often  repeats  himself  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  limited  sphere 
which  furnishes  him  with  heroes  and  heroines. 
Still,  there  is  bottom  enough  in  his  books  to  afford 
some  agreeable  hours  even  to  grave  men.  I  know 
a  celebrated  German  savant,  who,  during  a  very 
painful  and  obstinate  rheumatic  disease,  was  agree¬ 
ably  amused  and  diverted  by  Paul  de  Kock’s 
novels. 

Paul  de  Kock  nyiy  boast  of  having  been  eagerly 
read  and  admired  by  one  of  the  Popes.  Gregory 
XVI.  read  all  his  novels,  and  esteemed  him  so  highly 
that  he  used  to  propound  to  every  Parisian  who 
was  introduced  to  him  the  question,  “  Como  sta  U 
caro  Signore  Paolo  de  Kockf”  (How  is  dear  M. 
Paul  de  Kock  ?) 

It  is  said,  when  Lamartine  had  an  audience  with 
this  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  said  to  him,  “  I  hear  that 
you  are  a  man  of  talent,  and  have  already  written 
a  number  of  pretty  things.  But  how  is  your  illus¬ 
trious  countryman,  Paul  de  Kock  ?  ” 
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Ckktain  adventurous  gentlemen  have  lately  been 
eating  the  meat  hitherto  .reserved  for  dogs  and 
i  itarving’’  garrisons,  and  have  taken  some  credit  to 
1  themselves  for  having  imperilled  their  vile  bodies  for 
I  the  public  weal,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  their  e.xploit  may  have  put  soul  and  estate  also 
I  in  jeopardy.  Had  the  recent  horse  banquets  taken 
I  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  English  history,  every 
man  present  would  have  incurred  grave  religious, 
legal,  and  social  disabilities ;  in  fact,  in  the  e.xisting 
I  hazy  state  of  English  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  these  innov.ators  are  not  ipso 
MU  excommunicate,  for  the  opinion  of  ancient 
Christendom  is  very  decided  on  the  point,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  medimval  Church  has  been  most  un¬ 
mistakably  set  forth  by  the  voice  of  councils,  popes, 
and  archbishops.  “  Ignorantia  legis  neminem  ex- 
cusat  ”  is  the  stern  ma.xim  of  the  state.  The  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Church  have  always  l>een  more  elastic  ; 
and  the  canons  against  the  eaters  of  unclean  and 
forbidden  meats  imposed  mild  penances  upon  igno¬ 
rant  transgressors.  This  ignorance  we  propose  to 
remove,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  marshal  such  an 
array  of  hostile  authorities  in  Church  and  Sute  as 
will  daunt  the  most  thorough-going  pat‘isan  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

This  is  not  the  firat  time  the  English  public  has 
tasted  horse.  Although  spoken  of  with  loatliing  for 
the  last  thousand  years,  in  the  eighth  century  it  was 
common,  if  not  fashionable;  for  St.  Egbert,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  a  friend  of  Venerable  Bede,  in  a 
»rt  of  episcopal  charge,  gives  very  nrinute  directions 
what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.  He  says,  “  It  is  law¬ 
ful  to  cat  fish  that  have  died  a  natural  death,  but 
not  birds  or  any  other  animals  which  have  been  suf¬ 
focated  in  nets,  or  have  been  torn  by  a  hawk.  I  do 
not  forbid  horse-flesh,  although  many  families  object 
to  it.  He  adds  the  valuable  suggestion,  that  boiled 
herring  is  good  for  a  fever,  and  peppered  gall  excel¬ 
lent  for  a  sore  mouth.  But  the  fathers  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Church  soon  began  to  set  their  faces  against 
the  practice,  as  we  see  by  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Culcbeth  in  Lancashire,  held  a.  d.  785 ;  — 

-  ■  '  ^ 


“  Let  every  good  Christian  fling  from  him  all  re¬ 
mains  of  pagan  customs.  The  very  garments  ye 
wear  are  those  of  the  heathen  whom  by  God’s  grace 
ye  have  cast  out  of  the  land.  Ye  cast  lots,  and 
very  many  of  you  eat  horses,  which  is  a  thing  done 
by  no  Eastern  Christian ;  refrain  from  this  habit.” 

The  heathens  referred  to  are,  of  course,  the  Danes, 
who  are  prematurely  said  to  have  been  expelled,  for 
they  had  only  just  come  and  virtually  never  went 
away.  Why  all  orthodox  Christians  are  said  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  this  food,  ahd  how  it  came  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Danish  abomination,  are  interesting  questions 
for  all  intending  horse-eaters  to  consider. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  very  prominent  part  as¬ 
signed  to  the  horse  by  the  Danes  in  their  public 
worship,  and  further  because  of  strange  magical 
powers  inherent  in  him,  not  derived  from  the  old  re¬ 
ligion,  or  in  any  way  rec(^nized  by  it.  The  scru¬ 
ples  excited  by  these  associations  received  most  of 
their  weight  from  a  feeling  with  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  we  have  little  sympathy,  —  that  the  soul  of 
man  can  be  stained  by  uncleanliness  in  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  the  body  only  has  taken 
part 

The  Danes,  like  the  English  of  an  earlier  time, 
and  the  Norsemen  for  centuries  afterwards,  were 
adherents  of  the  old  faith  of  Odin  and  Thor,  once 
held  by  the  common  ancestors  of  them  all  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  It  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Romans  and  the  indignation  of  the  early  Christians ; 
but  we  should  know  little  of  its  nature  were  we 
obliged  to  depend  only  on  the  narratives  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  invaders.  We  have  to  sketch  an  outline 
from  half  a  dozen  lines  of  Tacitus,  and  a  few  notices  I 
scatttered  about  in  the  letters  of  bishops  in  partibtis, 
far  too  busy  taming  their  unruly  flocks  to  care  about 
preserving  their  uncouth  features  for  the  amusement 
of  posterity :  but  for  color  and  expression  we  must  go 
to  the  songs  and  sagas  of  the  north,  many  of  which 
are  the  work  of  heathen  authors,  and  most  of  which 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  paganism.  Nearly  all  of 
these  have  been  preserved  in  Iceland,  and  some¬ 
times  an  enthusiastic  German  antiquarian  will  hint 
a  tender  regret  that  little  far-away  Iceland  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  longer  undisturbed  by  intruding 
Christianity.  Enough,  however,  has  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  to  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
old  religion,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  us  under¬ 
stand  why  its  adherents  ate  horse,  and  why  its  per¬ 
verts  did  not. 

These  old  gods  were  not  thought  to  be  careless  of 
mankind,  but  were  always  roaming  over  the  earth, 
putting  down  goblins  and  witchcraft,  causing  war 
or  peace,  and  making  corn  to  grow.  They  delight-  j 
ed  in  the  brave  and  true  ;  but  what  pleased  them  { 
as  much  as  anything  was  liberality  in  bloody  sacri-  i 
ficcs.  “  I  am  bound  to  aid  him,”  says  the  goddess  I 
Freya.  “  He  has  raised  me  an  altar,  and  made  it  1 
red  and  slippery  with  the  blood  of  cattle.”  We  are 
told  of  Leif,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  Iceland,  that 
he  never  would  ofler  sacrifices,  and  we  know  he 
came  to  a  bad  end.  They  accepted  every  kind  of 
living  offering,  but  delighted  most  in  the  costliest,  — 
sheep,  oxen,  horses,  captives,  the  king’s  son,  or  the 
king  himself.  When  Earl  Ilako  was  sorely  pressed 
by  the  rovers  of  Jom,  he  cried  for  aid  to  his  favorite 
g^dess,  but  she  made  no  answer.  Then  he  offered 
a  thrall,  but  she  would  not  listen.  At  last  he  offered 
the  blood  of  his  son,  which  she  graciously  accepted, 
and,  descending  in  a  bodily  shape,  sate  on  the  prow 
of  his  ve^l,  with  arrows  darting  fk>m  every  finger. 

I  And  we  hear  of  an  atrocious  old  king  who  sacrificed 
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one  son  after  another  to  prolong  his  own  life,  and 
died  when  his  subjects  would  not  permit  him  to  kill 
any  more.  If  there  was  a  famine,  it  was  usual  with 
the  Swedes  to  sacrifice  the  king,  just  as  we  turn  out 
a  ministry  in  times  of  disaster. 

But  human  sacrifices  were  made  only  on  very 
great  occasions,  such  as  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
under  Varus,  or  the  threatened  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  a  country.  The  usual  offering  was 
sheep,  oxen,  or  horses.  Herds  of  these  holy  animals 
were  usually  fed  apart  in  sacred  places  until  their 
time  was  come ;  **  Nemoribus  ac  lucis  candidi  et  nul- 
lo  mortali  opere  contacti,”  says  T8a;itu8.  They  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  we  are  express¬ 
ly  told  that  to  pull  their  tails  was  an  act  of  daring 
impiety :  “  Jubte  aut  eaudaj  pilos  convellere  nefan- 
um.”  —  Sax.  G.  Probably  every  temple  had  a  sa¬ 
cred  enclosure,  within  which  grazed  the  horses  or 
cattle  of  the  god.  The  particulars  of  one  or  two  of 
these  are  very  interesting.  St  WiUibnxi,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  S3unt  of  the  eighth  century,  came  to  Heligoland 
in  the  course  of  his  missionary  labors.  Here  he 
found  a  meadow,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  spring 
so  holy  that  men  durst  not  speak  while  they  drew 
water ;  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  layman  so  much  as  to 
touch  the  cattle  that  were  feeding  around  it.  The 
saint  polluted  the  spring  by  baptizing  three  men  in 
it,  and  killed  and  ate  the  holy  cattle,  to  the  horror 
of  the  heathens,  who  thought  to  see  him  smitten 
with  frenzy  or  sudden  death. 

Olaf  Tryggvason  is  said  to  have  found  a  similar 
holy  meadow  in  honor  of  Frey  at  Drontheim,  where 
were  kept  sacred  horses  for  the  god  himself  to  feed 
on.  (We  find  other  stories  of  Frey’s  kindliness  in 
eating  and  drinking  with  men.  At  Upsal  he  even 
condescended  to  espouse  a  mortal  maiden.)  Olaf 
mounted  one  of  the  horses,  and  rode  on  him  to  the 
temple,  where  he  defied  the  god,  and  hewed  off  his 
limbs. 

Many  of  these  sacred  animals  have  individual 
histories  of  their  own.  The  following  account  of 
one  of  them  is  taken  from  a  somewhat  rare  Icelandic 
saga: — 

“  Hrafnkell  loved  Frey  best  of  the  gods,  and 
gave  him  half  share  in  all  the  best  things  that  he 
had.  What  he  loved  best  was  a  bay  horse,  half  of 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Frey,  calling  it  Frey- 
steed.  He  loved  the  horse  so  dearly,  that  he  swore 
an  oath  he  would  be  the  death  of  him  who  should 
mount  him  without  his  leave.”  He  had  fifty  sheep 
and  thirteen  horses,  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  one 
Einar,  bidding  him  beware  of  mounting  Freysteed, 
or  he  would  be  the  death  of  him ;  but  adding,  he 
might  ride  any  one  of  his  remaining  twelve  horses 
he  pleased.  One  morning  the  sheep  were  missing, 
and  Einar,  being  in  a  hurry,  rode  after  them  on  the 
'sacred  horse,  and  when  he  came  home  “  the  horse 
was  all  wet  with  sweat,  and  dripping  from  every 
hair,  and  he  was  mightily  tired;  then  he  turned 
round  twelve  times,  and  neighed  loudly,  and  ran 
down  the  valley  to  Hrafnkell’s  house,  where  he  sat 
at  table :  when  the  horse  came  to  the  door,  he  neighed 
aloud.  Then  said  Hrafnkell  to  the  woman  that  was 
waiting,  ‘  Go  to  the  door,  for  a  horse  neighed,  and 
it  is  like  the  neighing  of  Freysteed.’  So  she  told 
him  he  was  outside,  in  very  evil  condition.  Then 
out  he  went,  and  saw  Freysteed,  and  said,  ‘  Ill  usage 
hast  thou  received,  my  foster-child,  but  thou  hadst 
thy  wits  about  thee  in  coming  to  tell  me :  it  shall  be 
avenged;  so  now  go  home  to  thy  mates.’”  With 
that  he  turned  about  and  went  home  to  his  herd. 
Next  morning  Hrafnkell  informed  Einar  he  had  the 


highest  regard  for  him  and  his  family,  but  for  his 
oath’s  sake  he  felt  he  quite  owed  it  to  himself  and  to 
Frey  to  put  him  to  death  after  what  hud  passed; 
and  be  did  so  forthwith.  The  result  of  this  scrupu¬ 
lous  fulfilment  of  his  vow  was  a  bloody  feud,  in  the 
course  of  which  Einar’s  relations — who  behaved, 
we  are  told,  with  absurd  lenieney  —  hung  up  Hrafn¬ 
kell  and  his  family  by  a  rope  passed  through  their 
ankles,  till  the  blood  ran  into  their  eyes,  stripped 
him  of  all  ^that  he  had,  and  finally  drowned  poor 
Freysteed  *as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  The 
death  of  the  sacred  beast  gave  his  master’s  religious 
principles  such  a  shock,  that  he  left  oiT  saying  his 
prayers  :  “  For,”  said  he,  “  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
worshipping  the  gods  after  this.”  But  faith  in  the 
divine  power  of  the  horse  survived  this  blow,  and 
long  afterwards  we  hear  of  another  Freysteed  who 
was  worshipped  by  his  fond  master,  and  who  was 
the  only  horse  in  Western  Iceland  that  durst  draw 
a  sledge  through  the  snow-storm  a  witch  had  con¬ 
jured  up.  This  bold  beast  had  a  holy  contemporary, 
whose  story  shows  how  these  sanctified  animals  were 
looked  on  by  Christians.  Thorgils,  one  of  the 
early  discoverers  of  Greenland,  was  making  his  first 
voyage  into  the  unknown  icy  ocean.  He  dreamt 
that  Thor  appeared  to  him,  and  endeavored  by 
threats  and  promises  to  win  him  back  to  the  old 
religion.  But  when  be  was  not  able  to  persuade 
him,  he  said,  “  Albeit  thou  make  me  not  thy  god, 
yet  pay  me  my  own.”  Thorgils  mused  on  this,  and 
perceived  the  god  must  be  demanding  an  ox  which 
he  had  given  him  whilst  yet  a  calf.  When  he 
awoke,  he  determined  to  throw  the  ox  overboard. 
And  this  he  did,  although  they  were  short  of  provis¬ 
ions,  in  spite  of  the  angry  remonstrances  of  his 
heathen  shipmates.  As  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice,  we  may  reniember  that  crazy  Caligula, 
who  wanted  to  raise  his  horse  to  the  consulship,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Germans. 

The  actual  sacrifice  consisted  in  slaughtering  the 
devoted  animal ;  sprinkling  his  blood  over  the  holy 
place  ;  cutting  off  his  head,  and  setting  it  apart  for 
the  god ;  and  eating  the  rest  of  the  flesh  in  his 
honor.  We  h.ive  numerous  accounts  of  these  ban¬ 
quets  in  the  sagas  and  Church  historians.  The  most 
remarkable  festival  of  the  kind  was  held  in  Den¬ 
mark  every  ninth  year,  when  ninety-nine  men  and 
ninety-nine  horses  were  sacrificed.  The  recurrence 
of  the  number  nine  shows  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion ;  for  there  are  nine  worlds,  nine  holy  trees, 
and  nine  fatal  maidens  who  tarry  nine  years  with 
mortal  lovers ;  the  grim  mother  of  the  giants  has 
nine  hundred  heads,  and  when  this  world  is  passing 
away,  Thor  shall  reel  nine  paces,  and  die ;  the  wer¬ 
wolf  is  doomed  to  his  unholy  shape  for  nine  days ; 
his  sister,  the  night-mare,  has  nine  foals ;  the  blood 
of  ,a  nine-year-old  ox  is  a  mighty  charm,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  augury  is  obtained  by  observing  how  a  horse 
steps  over  nine  spears.  To  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
meal  which  accompanied  a  sacrifice  was  to  insult 
the  god  and  his  guests  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  a 
Christian  to  share  in  such  an  entertainment  was 
little  short  of  open  apostasy.  How  such  a  deed 
actually  was  regarded  on  all  hands  is  best  seen  in 
the  famous  incident  in  the  ike  of  Hako  the  Good, 
himself  an  excellent  Christian,  but  before  his  age ; 
it  has  often  been  told  before,  but  will  bear  telling 
again.  Snorri  writes  :  — 

“  King  Hako  was  at  a  great  religious  banquet  at  Lade. 
It  had  always  been  his  custom  to  feed  apart  with  a  few 
friends  while  the  sacrifice  was  being  offered,  but  the 
land-owners  clamored  against  him  because  he  did  not  sit 
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on  his  seat  of  honor  on  this  great  occasion ;  so  he  came 
and  sate  there,  and  when  the  first  bowl  was  filled  Earl 
I  Sigurd  called  upon  the  name  of  Odin,  and  drank,  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  King,  and  ho  took  it  and  signed  over 
It  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

“  Then  said  one  of  the  guests,  ‘  Why  has  the  King 
done  this  thing  ?  does  he  refuse  to  offer  sacrifice  1  ’ 
But  the  Earl  answered,  ‘  The  King  has  drunk  in  honor 
of  Thor,  as  a  strong  man  should,  and  he  made  over  it 
the  sign  of  Thor’s  liamraer.’  So  the  matter  passed ;  but 
in  the  morning  the  guests  said  he  must  cat  some  horse¬ 
flesh  :  he  stoutly  refiised,  neither  would  he  drink  horse- 
broth.  Then  they  threatened  to  fall  upon  him ;  but 
Earl  Sigurd  strove  to  pacify  them,  and  bade  the  King 
lean  open-mouthed  over  the  caldron  whence  a.scende(i 
the  steam  from  the  horse-flesh.  So  the  King  bound  over 
the  vessel  a  linen  cloth,  and  did  as  the  Earl  bade  him  ; 
but  both  parties  were  ill  pleased.  At  Yule  was  another 
great  festival,  and  twelve  men  who  had  most  to  do  with 
lacrifices  banded  themselves  together  to  compel  the 
King  to  sacrifice.  So  first  they  slew  three  Christian 
priests,  and  burnt  three  churches,  and  then  they  came  to 
the  feast  with  as  many  followers  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  they  wore  met  together,  they  came  to  the  King  in 
warlike  fashion,  and  required  him  to  sacrifice,  or  it  should 
go  ill  with  him.  And,  by  the  mediation  of  Earl  Si¬ 
gurd,  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  should  cat  some  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  horse-liver  and  drink  all  the  toasts  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  the  King  was  very  sad, 
and  went  away  immediately,  threatening  to  return  with 
more  followers  and  avenge  this  outrage.” 

Poor  Ilako  never  quite  recovered  his  spirits,  and 
was  ashamed  even  to  ask  for  Christian  buriaL  As 
I  an  additional  outrage,  a  heathen  bard  sang  such 
verses  over  his  body  as  might  have  made  him  turn 
i  in  his  grave.  The  poet  describes  Odin  sending  for 
his  friend  Hako,  and  all  the  gods  welcoming  his 
arrival  at  Walhalla,  where  he  shall  revel  till  the 
day  of  doom.* 

This  story  makes  very  intelligible  the  frequent 
cautions  of  popes  and  bishops  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  to  ab.->tain  from  meat  offered  to  idols.  St. 
Boniface  asks  Pope  Gregory  whether  the  faithful 
may  eat  food  offered  to  idols,  if  it  be  marked  with 
the  cross,  and  is  told  to  observe  the  apostolic  in¬ 
junction  and  abstain  if  eating  would  offend  his 
brother ;  but  the  sin  of  eating  such  food  profanely 
is  so  great,  that  baptism  by  a  priest  who  has  done  it 
is  of  doubtful  validity.  Pope  Zachary’s  directions 
are  more  precise :  “  Abstain,”  he  writes,  “  from 
,ackdaws,  crows,  and  storks;  eat  no  beavers  or 

•  Hiiko's  Liunent  is  a  very  flue  specimen  of  the  oid  Norse  wiur- 
song,  and  the  bard  has  worked  in  several  passages  from  the  Edda  ; 
thus  giving  to  the  S4>ng  a  little  of  the  tone  of  a  lieatben  hymn,  and 
showing  how  completely  llako’s  fatal  horse-bamiuet  hui  identihed 
him  witli  his  religious  antagonists.  We  feel  tempted  to  append  a 
lougli  translaliun  of  a  few  lines;  — 

“  Spoke  tlie  Mighty  Monarch 
Of  men  and  gods, 

To  his  daughters  the  Dealers-of-doc/m  : 

‘  k'ly  down  to  the  lighters 

.4nd  Rnd  me  a  king 

Who  is  worthy  of  Woden’s  halt’  ” 

'  Tlicn  follows  a  grand  description  of  Hato’s  last  battle,  in  which 
he  carries  all  before  him,  until  the  admiring  Doom-Maiden’s  voice, 
which  he  alone  can  hear,  summons  him  to  Walhalla. 

The  bard  ends  with  the  mournful  lines ;  — 

“  His  bonds  shall  be  broken. 

The  Beast  shall  rise 

From  hell  to  the  homes  of  men. 

Ere  so  kindly  a  king 
Shall  come  once  more 
To  walk  in  the  ways  of  earth. 

“  Dying  are  our  cattle, 

And  dying  oar  kin, 

And  fallow  lie  field  and  lea : 

The  good  king  ii  sitting 
With  the  gods  of  his  race ; 

But  many  an  the  men  that  moura” 


hares,  and  touch  no  wild  horse :  my  reverend 
brother  must  know  all  this  from  Holy  Writ.”  He 
further  advises  him  not  to  eat  bacon  before  it  has 
been  smoked,  and  boiled  too,  if  circumstances  per¬ 
mit. 

As  soon  as  the  Christians  got  the  upper  hand, 
they  began  to  employ  more  forcible  arguments 
against  all  these  abominations,  and  in  the  penal 
coiles  of  the  time  we  see  breaches  of  religious  duty 
and  offences  against  public  order  denounced  on  the 
same  page.  As  every  crime  is  ticketed  with  its 
appropriate  penalty,  we  can  understand  at  a  glance 
the  comparative  heinousness  of  each  transgression, 
and  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no 
offence  which  a  reasonably  respectable  man  of  the 
period  would  be  likely  to  commit  —  such  as  theft, 
bigamy,  or  the  murder  of  a  stranger  —  rivalled  in 
atrocity  a  deliberate  violation  of  Church  regulations, 
and  that  no  ecclesiastical  crime  was  of  deeper  dye 
than  the  advised  eating  of  horse.  “  He  th.it,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wife,”  says  the  old  law  of  Norway,  “  taketh 
unto  him  another  woman,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  three 
marks.”  If  a  man  murdered  another  without  ag¬ 
gravating  circumstances,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
murdered  man  was  not  a  relation  or  bosom  friend, 
if  the  fatal  blow  was  not  given  in  the  churchyard, 
and  if  the  murderer  lost  no  time  in  telling  the 
neighbors  what  he  had  done,  —  he  simply  retired 
into  honorable  banishment.  But  the  eating  of 
horse  was  a  far  more  serious  matter,  and  was  as 
heavily  punished  as  high  treason,  eating  meat  in 
Lent,  or  deeds  without  a  name.  “  If  a  man  eat 
horse  or  dog,  let  him  lose  cattle,  land,  the  king’s 
peace,  and  his  gootls,  and  go  to  a  heathen  country, 
and  return  no  more  to  Christian  men.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  singular  qualification :  “  Howbeit,  if  he  lose 
his  way  in  a  storm,  let  him  fast  seven  days,  and  then 
eat  dog  or  horse,  for  it  is  better  to  eat  dog  than  to  be 
eaten  by  him.  Nevertheless,  when  he  cometh  to  a 
dwelling-house,  let  him  confess  bis  fault  to  the  first 
priest  he  shall  meet,  and  submit  to  such  penance  as 
shall  be  laid  upon  him  ;  hut  if  he  shall  conceal  what 
he  hath  done,  he  shall  lose  land  and  goods,  and  be 
banished  from  the  land.”  When  tlie  faith  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Iceland  the  natives  strenuously  resisted 
this  paternal  legislation,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  compromise,  by  which  it  was  mercifully  provided 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
.and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  large  family,  it 
should  still  be  lawflil  for  a  man  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances  to  put  to  death  any  babies  that  were  in  his 
way,  or  to  eat  horse-flesh,  provided  always  that  he 
carried  on  the  latter  time-honored  practice  in  an 
unobtrusive  manner,  without  shocking  his  weak 
brothers  by  an  open  indulgence  in  the  forbidden 
dainty.  But  a.s  Christianity  gained  strength  these 
last  shreds  of  toleration  were  swept  away ;  in  a  few 
years  the  Norwegian  Ecclesiastical  Law  was  in  full 
force  in  Iceland  :  if  a  man  ate  horse  without  starv¬ 
ing  for  a  fortnight,  any  man  who  met  him  was  not 
only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  put  him  to  death ; 
and  so  far  from  being  permitted  to  kill  an  unwel¬ 
come  infant,  the  father  was  obliged,  under  pain  of 
banishment,  to  have  him  baptized,  and  was  bound 
by  a  very  stringent  poor-law  to  see  to  his  support. 
The  antipathy  to  horse-flesh  soon  grew  so  strong 
that  the  word  “  horse-eater  ”  became  an  abusive 
epithet  equivalent  to  “  foul  *  Faynim,”  and  it  is  so 
applied  to  the  Swedes,  whose  converrion  took  place 
later  than  that  of  the  other  northern  nations. 

*  “The  Klnitor  Spain  is  a  fool  Pajnim,  and  ’Ueveth  on  Ha- 
hound.’’ 
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But  why  was  horsu-llesh  singled  out  for  reproba¬ 
tion,  when  beef  and  mutton,  which  had  also  been 
largely  used  at  heathen  festivals  (there  was  mutton 
on  the  board  when  Ilako  was  obliged  to  eat  horse), 
were  allowed  unless  actually  olfered  to  idols  ?  The 
reason  is,  the  horse  was  not  holy  because  he  was 
offered,  but  was  offered  because  he  was  holy. 
Quite  apart  from  his  consecration  he  possessed  many 
mysterious  virtues,  and  seems  to  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  kind  of  living  goblin  of  more  or  less  kindly 
disposition,  but  a  goblin  still.  When  Mad  Tom  in 
“  King  Lear  ”  sings  — 

“  Swithold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 

Met  the  Ni^rht  Mare  and  her  uiae  fold, 

Bade  her  alight 
And  her  troth  plight. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  !  ^ 

he  is  not  stringing  together  nonsensical  rhymes  about 
courting  an  indigestion,  but  is  mis(iuoting  a  widely 
known  charm  against  a  demon  of  the  darkness. 
According  td  a  Danish  legend,  the  night-mare  is  the 
sister  of  the  wer-wolf,  and  both  are  the  dreaded 
offspring  of  a  woman  who,  by  wicked  spells,  has 
eased  the  pains  of  childbirth.  In  old  English,  and 
in  many  kindred  languages,  the  word  “  mare  ” 
means  “  horse,”  and  also  “  goblin,”  and  no  doubt 
derives  the  latter  meaning  from  the  well-known 
magical  powers  of  the  animal:  thus,  in  a  Norse 
saga,  a  wise  woman,  interpreting  the  dream  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  a  red  horse,  says  with  a  kind 
of  pun  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  :  “  It  is 
bad  luck  to  dream  of  a  horse,  for  a  horse  is  a  mare, 
and  mare  is  man’s  wraith.”  These  two  meanings 
are  capitally  illustrated  by  another  very  old  Norse 
legend :  — 

‘‘  King  Vanland  spent  the  winter  in  Finland 
with  Snow  the  old,  whose  daughter  Drift  he  mar¬ 
ried.  In  the  spring  he  went  away,  promising  to 
return  after  three  years ;  but,  as  ten  years  passed 
and  he  did  not  come.  Drift  sent  for  Iluld  the  witch, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  by  gifts  so  to  work  that 
Vanland  must  either  come  to  Finland  or  die. 

"  When  the  witchcr.aft  had  been  set  to  work,  it  made 
him  long  to  go  to  Finland,  but  his  advisers  dissuaded 
him,  saying.  This  longing  to  travel  must  be  the  de¬ 
vice  of  the  Finns.  Then  a  heavy  slumber  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  lay  down  to  sleep ;  and  when  he  had 
slept  a  while  he  cried  out,  “  The  mare  tramples  me.” 
So  his  men  went  and  would  have  helped  him  :  and 
when  they  took  him  by  the  head,  she  trampled  on 
his  legs  till  they  were  wellnigh  broken :  then  they 
took  him  by  the  feet,  and  she  kicked  his  head  that 
he  died,”  This  supernatural  power  of  the  horse  is 
referred  to  in  an  old  heathen  spell  of  such  power 
that  the  Christian  writer  who  records  it  lacks  cour¬ 
age  to  put  it  all  down,  and  warns  honest  men  not  to 
t^e  it  into  their  mouths  after  dark.  The  witch, 
who  seems  to  be  laying  on  her  foe  the  curse  of  the 
sleepless  eye,  mutters,  — 

**  May  the  horse  trample  on  thee,  — 

May  thy  straw  prick  thee.** 

Whether  the  horse  gained  this  er^uivocal  reputa¬ 
tion  from  the  frequent  use  made  of  him  in  spells  and 
auguries,  or  whether  he  was  so  used  because  he  was 
previously  deemed  uncanny,  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
true  we  frequently  hear  of  a  cat  possessed  by  the 
devil,  and  sometimes  of  a  heathen  cow  that  puts  an 
army  to  flight ;  but  the  horse,  living  or  dead,  is  al¬ 
ways  being  employed  for  supernatural  purposes. 
Tacitus  tells  us  his  neighing  was  a  most  trustworthy 
omen,  and  in  some  parts  of  Glermany  it  is  lucky  to 
hear  it  to  this  day.  Grimm,  from  whom  we  have 
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drawn  several  curious  particulars  on  the  subject  of  I 
German  superstition,  quotes  a  singular  story  of  a 
friar  whom  the  Livonian  pagans  were  about  to  put 
to  death,  but  first  they  consulted  a  horse :  if  he 
moved  his  right  foot  the  prisoner  was  to  live ;  if  he  i 
moved  his  left  he  was  to  die.  In  answer  to  tlie  fri-  j 
ar’s  prayer  the  animal  moved  his  right  foot ;  but  the 
heathen  priest  who  stood  by  cried  out,  “  The  god  of 
the  Christians  is  upon  the  horse’s  back ;  rub  him 
down  and  the  god  will  fall  off.”  But,  after  they  had 
done  so,  the  horse  still  moved  his  right  foot,  and  the  i 
friar  was  spared.  He  mentions  also  similar  customs  I 
among  the  Pomeranians;  and  among  his  modern 
German  superstitions  is  one  which  directs  a  sick  wo-  I 
man  to  allow  a  horse  to  eat  out  of  her  apron.  When  1 
a  warrior  died,  his  horse,  in  obedience  to  Odin’s 
precept,  was  laid  under  the  same  mound ;  and  in  old  i 
stories  of  profane  men  who  violate  the  sanctity  of  ! 
the  grave,  and  wrestle  with  the  dead  man  for  his  ' 
buried  treasure,  the  ghost  of  the  departed  becomes  | 
more  dangerous  when  the  bones  of  the  horse  lie  by  : 
him.  “  .  . 

The  magical  power  of  a  horse  was  in  his  head,  ' 
which  had  the  power  of  terrifying  men  and  spirits,  j 
If  placed  on  a  pole,  especially  of  hazel  wood,  and 
carved  with  Runic  characters,  the  most  daring  enemy  I 
could  not  face  it.  There  is  a  long  story  in  Saxo  of  ! 
the  employment  of  this  device  in  battle:  the  foes 
against  whom  it  was  directed  were  obliged  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  flank  march  to  avoid  the  evil  influence,  just  j 
as  Napoleon  eluded  the  Mameluke  battery  at  the  ! 
Pyramids :  and  an  old  saga  tells  us  of  a  duel  in  |  j 
which  one  of  the  combatants  was  prevented  by  a  |  .| 
storm  from  keeping  his  appointment,  whereupon  his 
antagonists  carved  a  horse  head  on  a  pole,  the  other  i 
end  of  which  he  drove  through  the  heart  of  a  mare, 
and  planted  in  the  earth:  as  the  head  looked 
towards  his  enemy’s  dwelling,  he  was  thought  to  have 
sustained  a  fearful  affront.  Even  the  plague  itself 
had  no  power  to  p.oss  such  a  spell. 

These  and  other  similar  rites  did  not  at  once  dis-  '  j 
appear  with  the  religion  which  had  given  them  their  ,  i 
chief  force.  The  sermons  and  letters  of  missionary  j ! 
bishops  show  us  that  their  converts  were  thorough  j! 
believers  in  the  efficacy  of  their  old  usages,  and  were  : 
very  unwilling  to  drop  them.  Sacrilege  is  a  mor-  ^ 
tal  sin,”  preaches  St.  Boniface,  “by  which  I  mean  j 
the  worship  of  idols  or  the  practice  of  divination  by  j 
dead  bodies.”  “If  a  man  destroy  his  neighbor  by 
incantations,  he  shall  fast  seven  years,”  says  Arch- 
bishop  Egbert  “  Suffer  not  your  subjects,”  writes 
Pope  Gregory  to  the  Queen  of  the  Franks,  “  to  work 
enchantments  with  the  heads  of  animals  ” ;  a  request 
which  seems  to  have  been  complied  with,  as  we  find 
Charlemagne  imposing  a  fine  of  fifteen  shillings  on 
any  one  wlio  should  perform  the  magical  rites  which 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Lippestadt.  In  j 
some  nooks  of  Germany  the  head  of  a  horse  is  still 
held  to  possess  strange  powers  to  ban  and  to  bless ; 
and  many  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  old 
fairy  tale  of  Falada,  the  horse  who  could  talk,  and 
whose  head  was  cut  off  lest  he  should  tell  what  he 
had  seen ;  but  the  murderer,  being  unacquainted 
with  magic,  nailed  the  head  upon  a  door-post,  to  her 
own  confusion  ;  for  that  is  the  precise  situation  which 
is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  animal’s 
mysterious  power. 

Horse-flesh  is  only  one  of  many  articles  of  food 
which  were  continually  being  prohibited  by  popes, 
councils,  and  bishops.  Some  of  these  were  forbid¬ 
den  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  ii 
injunction  to  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  || 
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blood ;  such  as  dogs,  cats,  and  all  beasts  'which  ha¬ 
bitually  eat  carrion,  the  flesh  of  clean-feeding  ani¬ 
mals  which  had  tasted  human  blood,  or  the  honey  of 
bees  which  had  stung  a  man  to  death ;  some  again 
because  of  their  employment  in  sacrilegious  rites, 
such  as  beef  or  mutton  which  bad  been  offered  to 
idols,  —  even  a  starving  man  might  not  cat  such 
food  without  guilt :  and  many  others  because  they 
were  disgusting,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church 
felt  themselves  bound  to  teach  the  decencies  of  daily 
life  as  part  of  their  religion ;  and  some  of  their  in¬ 
structions  convince  us  that  if  an  age  of  primitive  in¬ 
nocence  ever  existed,  we  need  not  look  for  it  among 
our  heathen  forefathers.  Here  is  an  episcopal  di¬ 
rection  which  we  will  leave  in  the  Latin :  “  Qui 
comedit  scabiem  aut  vermiculos  qui  pediculi  dieuntur, 
vel  corporis  aquain  bibit,  sive  stercora  comedit,  xx 
dies  pmniteat”;  and  that  this  prohibition  of  filth 
was  not  superfluous  we  see  by  a  curious  story  of  an 
early  explorer  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  who,  in 
stress  of  weather,  was  sorely  tempted  by  the  devil, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  gull,  to  resort  to  one  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  mentioned  above ;  but  he  had  power  to  with¬ 
stand  the  trial.*  It  is  however,  possible  that  some 
of  these  unseemly  habits  were  conneeted  with  witch¬ 
craft,  for  many  of  the  spells  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  were  of  a  disgusting  character. 

The  sin  of  a  breach  of  these  rules  was  only  les¬ 
sened,  not  removed,  by  ignorance ;  for  some  small 
penance,  usually  one  half,  is  imposed  upon  the  man 
who  has  unwittingly  eaten  a  filthy  or  accursed 
thing.  That  the  soul  could  be  polluted  by  a  me¬ 
chanical  .act  of -the  body  was  a  notion  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  old  pagan  superstitions  than  to  the 
Christian  religion ;  it  was  but  natural  for  a  convert 
to  be  sick  with  horror  when  he  discovered  that  the 
whale,  whose  flesh  he  had  eaten,  had  been  sent  as 
an  answer  to  a  prayer  to  Thor;t  but  the  feeling 
was  encouraged  by  the  missionaries,  because  they 
found  it  begot  a  horror  of  the  loathsome  practices 
with  which  heathen  spells  and  incantations  were  ac¬ 
companied.  It  was  of  course  possible  for  a  half¬ 
hearted  convert  to  eat  horse  without  intending  any 
reverence  to  Odin ;  but  he  was  more  secure  from 
any  temptation  to  sacrilege  if  persuaded  that  the  an¬ 
imal  had  become  so  contaminated  by  long  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  variety  of  wicked  ceremonies,  that  even 
unknowingly  to  taste  his  flesh  was  to  commit  a  sin 
re(juiring  special  absolution.  Abstinence  from  horse¬ 
flesh  in  those  days  closely  resembled  teetotalism  at 
present.  We  do  not  indeed  find  in  old  writers  the 
reasonings  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar ;  for 
the  church  in  the  eighth  century  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  employing  verbal  arguments ;  but  we  can 
e.asily  understand  what  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  leg¬ 
islation  against  a  man  if  he  persists  in  eating  a 
steak  that  recalls  to  the  minds  of  his  neighbors  cer¬ 
tain  scenes  of  impious  revelry  into  which  they  half 
long  to  relapse. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  the  horse  has  h.id  his  day ; 
the  militai'y  emblem  in  which  our  forefathers  hailed 
the  protecting  presence  of  Frey,  and  of  other  un¬ 
known  but  mighty  agencies,  and  before  which  Ro¬ 
man  and  Piet  quailed  in  religious  panic,  is  now 
seen  only  on  the  useless  shield  of  Brunswick,  or  on 
the  ciips  of  Kentish  volunteers.  Men  whose  ances¬ 
tors  thought  horse-flesh  exactly  half  as  foul  an  abomi- 

*  This  story  Is  pleasanUy  told  by  Mr.  Baring  Qould  in  his  amos- 
ing  ami  Taloable  work  on  the  8a^  of  Iceland  ;  but  here  as  else¬ 
where  he  not  unnaturally  shrinks  from  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  Arctic  voyagers,  we  will  append  a  few  words  of  the 
original  Norse,  “  Menu  hafa  blandat  saman  sio  ok  hlandi.” 

t  This  happened  to  some  ante-Columbian  discoverers  of  America. 


nation  as  human  flesh  itself,  sit  down  to  tb’s  strange 
food  as  calmly  as  though  they  were  about  to  make 
trial  of  eland.  We  re^ily  acquit  the  hundred  and 
fifty  respectable  gentlemen  who  on  a  recent  Thurs¬ 
day  made  the  experiment,  of  any  intention  to  do 
reverence  to  him  from  whom  that  day  is  named ; 
but  there  are  many  bitter  old  laws,  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  “  Christianos 
illos  qui  sive  verbis  sive  operibus  diabolum  colunt.” 
The  penalties  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  a 
few  of  them  are  loss  of  goods  and  chattels,  perpet¬ 
ual  imprisonment,  and  the  burial  of  a  dog.  All 
things  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
of  England  over  a  disaffected  member  are  envel¬ 
oped  in  awful  and  daily  thickening  obscurity ;  and 
the  projectors  of  the  next  equine  orgy  would  do 
well  first  to  satisfy  themselves  that  recent  legislation 
has  abrogated  the  laws  of  Canute.  That  they  will 
readily  obtain  a  favorable  opinion  of  counsel  we  do 
not  doubt,  —  when  does  any  unnatural  son  who  seeks 
to  inflict  a  wound  on  his  poor  old  spiritual  mother 
fail  to  find  a  flaw  in  her  rusty  armor?  But  we  en¬ 
treat  those  well-meaning  persons  who  are  striving  to 
change  the  diet  of  a  race,  and  also  other  conscien¬ 
tious  introducers  of  new-fangled  practices  in  Church 
and  State,  to  pause  before  they  lend  further  strength 
to  the  perilous  maxim,  that  all  things  may  rightly 
be  done  which  are  not  forbidden,  totidem  verbis,  by 
some  lawful  authority.  For  innovation  is  like  horse¬ 
flesh,  VappAit  vient  'en  mangeant,  and  when  we  have 
robbed  our  cats  and  dogs  of  the  morsels  we  now  dis¬ 
tribute  to  them  temptingly  displayed  upon  skewers, 
we  shall  soon  proceed  to  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon 
Grimalkin  and  Toby,  all  whose  grossness  will  then 
have  been  purged  away  by  a  purely  vegetable  diet. 
These  successive  steps  of  the  unbridled  appetite 
which  has  cast  aside  all  the  restraints  eS  convention¬ 
ality  seem  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  following 
graphic  lines  of  the  Scottish  ballad :  — 

“  In  there  came  a  griesly  xhost. 

Stood  stamping  on  the  Boor.’’ 

(Ghoat  loquitur.) 

“  ‘  Some  meat,  some  meat,  je  King  Henrie, 

Some  meat  ye  gie  to  me  !  ”’ 

<  And  what  meat ’s  in  this  house,  iadye. 

That  ye  ’re  na  welcome  tie  ?  ’ 

‘  0,  ye  ’se  gae  kill  your  berry -brown  steed. 

And  serve  him  up  to  me.’ 

“  0,  when  he  killed  his  berry-brown  steed. 

Wow  gin  his  heart  was  sair ! 

She  ate  him  a’  up,  skin  and  bane. 

Left  uaething  but  hide  and  hair. 

“ '  Slair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie  ! 

Mair  meat  ye  gie  to  me  !  ’ 

‘  And  what  meat  ’a  in  this  house,  Iadye, 

That  I  hae  left  to  gie  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  O,  ye  do  slay  your  gude  grey  houndes. 

And  bring  them  a’  to  me.’ 

“  0,  when  he  slew  his  gude  grey  houndes. 

Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair  ! 

She ’s  ate  them  up  a’  up,  ane  by  ane, 
hett  naething  but  hide  and  hair.” 

This  terrible  visitor  was  really  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  in  order  to  test  the  politeness  of  her  hosts; 
but  King  Henrie  may  be  pardoned  for  having  in¬ 
ferred,  as  at  first  he  did,  that  the  stranger  was  none 
other  than  “  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell.” 

There  b  really  no  saying  where  we  shall  arrive  at 
last  if  we  once  make  up  our  minds  to  overstep  all 
the  barriers  of  custom  and  instinct  unless  they  are 
fortified  by  the  precise  words  of  some  recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  of  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments ; 
for  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  text,  or  any  modem 
canon,  article,  or  statute,  which  forbids  the  eating 
of  an  animal  that  b  far  dearer  to  us  than  horse  or 
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dog;  like  other  startling  practices  which  disqaiet 
our  churches  and  parks,  it  has  been  thought  an  im¬ 
possible  evil,  i^i^inst  which  legislation  is  superlhioos. 
Nay,  we  may  perhaps  find  we  have  opened  the  door 
to  a  yet  more  serious  mischief,  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  two  abominations  which  the  professors  of  the  old 
superstition  were  the  most  unwilling  to  reliniioish 
were  horse-eating  and  intanticide.  Now  there  is  a 
curious  sort  of  family  likeness  between  the  motives 
which  underlie  these  two  pesUlcnt  halnts.  We  have 
already  shown  that  a  man  ate  horse  partly  because 
be  was  anxious  to  propitiate  the  powers  that  dwell 
in  heaven  or  “  in  another  place,”  and  partly  because 
there  was  little  else  for  him  to  cat.  So  when  a  man 
“  carried  out  ”  a  child,  as  it  was  euphemistically  ex¬ 
pressed,  he  too  was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  for  by  the  infant’s  death  he  at  once  relieved 
himself  from  the  burden  of  a  large  family,  and  he 
did  the  gods  a  pleasure.  Tbe  religious  character  of 
the  act  was  so  tully  recognized  that  in  Iceland  it  was 
considered  a  great  liberty  to  pick  up  the  child  of  a 
neighbor  after  be  had  “  carried  it  out,”  even  if  the 
compassionate  busybody  intended  to  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  educating  the  infant  himself.  Both  these 
customs  were  very  properly  put  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  tbe  Church  without  any  regard  to  scruples  of 
conscience  or  family  inconvenience,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  strict  prohibitions  which  were  then 
recorded  have  ever  i)cen  withdrawn.  May  we  not 
fear  that  if  we  of  our  own  private  judgment  venture 
to  revive  one  of  these  long-disused  rites  we  shall 
weaken  tbe  feeling  which  condemn  the  other  ? 
There  is  indeed  too  much  reason  to  dread  that  the 
discussion  has  already  done  mischief,  for  it  is  stated 
by  a  writer  in  the  “  Church  and  the  World,”  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  itself  warmly  advocates  the  revival  of 
old-world  customs,  that  the  benighted  wayfarer  in 
London  streets  dares  not  pick  up  a  bundle  of  rags, 
because  he  knows  it  contains  a  baby,  and  that  tbe 
metropolitan  canals  are  choked  with  the  bodies  of 
murdered  innocents.  Matters  could  not  have  been 
much  worse  in  Iceland  in  the  year  of  grace  1000, 
and  the  Norseman  seems  to  have  had  a  softer  heart 
than  the  Londoner,  for  we  do' sometimes  read  in  the 
sagas  of  a  castaway  infant  being  picked  up.  How¬ 
ever,  all  evils  bring  with  them  some  countervailing 
blessings,  and  it  is  possitde  that  our  growing  famil¬ 
iarity  with  strange  flesh  and  “  carrying  out  ”  may 
help  us  to  settle  the  great  question  of  the  day. 
When  Swift  brought  forward  bis  famous  suggestions 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  bis  age ;  and  his  “  modest 
proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  from  beii^  a  burden  to  themselves  and  their 
country,”  shocks  our  feelings  even  at  the  present 
day ;  but  “  they  are  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings,” 
and  public  opinion  ripens  so  rapidly  nowa<Iays  that 
we  shall  no  doubt  soon  hear  that  some  right  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  has  become  suddenly  impi-essed  by 
the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  has  inti^ueed  certain 
resolations  the  etiect  of  which  will  be  to  make 
Young  Ireland  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources 
of  tbe  Empire. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GIBSON  THE 
SCULPTOR. 

I  WAS  introduced  to  John  Gibsea  by  an  English 
lady  who  had  known  him  fur  some  years.  It  was  on 
a  l^ht  day  of  a  Roman  Februaiy  that  I  twme«b 
firoa  the  Via  Bsdjiiiio,  into  tbe  Iktla  l^-street  oaUsd 
Via  Fontanella,  in  which  was  his  stnwoi 


Tbe  first  room  ojiening  upon  the  street  contained  i 
duplicates  of  a  great  many  of  his  works.  I  saw  cop¬ 
ies,  in  marble,  of  his  “  Aurora,”  his  “  Wounded 
Amazon.”  his  *•  Flora,”  of  his  two  famous  bassi-re-  ; 
lievi,  “  Phaeton  driving  tbe  Chariot  of  tbe  Sun,”  “  The  ! 
Honrs  leading  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,”  &c.  &c.,  and 
plaster  casts  of  otluirs  crowded  together,  with  some 
relics  of  Wyatt  and  of  another  sculptor,  a  prottge  of  i 
Gibson’s,  who  had  died  in  Rome  some  years  ago.  I 

After  going  across  a  small  garden  full  of  pale  ! 
winter  roses  and  spring  violets,  and  with  a  fern- 
veiled  fountain  in  the  centre,  we  entered  the  room 
in  which  he  was  at  that  moment  working.  He  was 
motlelling  a  monumental  basso-relievo.  I  was  struck 
then  on  this  our  first  meeting,  as  I  always  was  after¬ 
wards,  whenever  I  saw  him,  with  the  combination 
of  three  distinctive  and  usually  antagonistic  quali¬ 
ties  in  his  manner  and  bearing  :  extreme  simplicity, 
blended  with  acute  shrewdness  and  resolute  firm¬ 
ness. 

In  person  he  was  very  handsome;  of  middle 
height  and  well-knit  figure.  Tbe  head  was  well 
placed  on  tbe  shoulders,  and  the  feet  and  hands 
were  in  good  proportion.  Tbe  medallion  cast  I 
have  of  his  profile  is  beautiful.  Tbe  features  are 
regular  and  noble,  the  chin  strong  and  firm,  the  eyes 
decp-.set,  the  brow  straight,  not  very  high,  but  foil  i 
over  the  temples,  and  projecting  slightly  over  the 
eyes.  The  face  itself  was  intellectual  and  expres¬ 
sive.  Gibson  had  longed  from  bis  earliest  years  to 
be  a  sculptor  and  to  go  to  Rome.  He  fulfilled  both 
wishes.  No  life  professed  more  unity  of  purpose ; 
no  life  more  strenuously  carried  out  its  profession. 
The  study  of  sculpture  as  a  classic  art,  and  carrying 
out  the  result  of  such  study  in  his  work,  were  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  his  being.  He  was  intelligent 
and  upright ;  but  his  one  creed  in  religion  and  his 
one  code  in  morals  were  belief  in  and  devotion  to  | 
art.  His  whole  life  was  spent  as  a  votary  of  that 
faith.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  had  been  in 
youth  a  docile  and  obedient  lad,  with  no  desire  to  | 
break  establisheil  routine  in  anything ;  but  it  was  j 
literally  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  the  trade  to  | 
which  he  had  been  apprenticed.  He  left  it,  and  he  I 
might  have  been  imprisoned  for  breaking  bis  inden-  ' 
tores,  but  fortunately  his  master  was  of  milder  or 
more  sympathetic  nature  than  others  of  his  class, 
and  through  the  kind  interest  of  Roscoe,  the  histori¬ 
an  .and  true  follower  of  the  mediseval  Mtccenas,  Lo¬ 
renzo  de’  Medici,  be  was  enabled  to  leave  his  first 
calling,  and  to  apply  himself  to  his  true  vocation. 

He  had  a  gooil  many  friends  in  his  youth  among 
medical  students.  His  anatomical  studies  led  him 
into  their  society,  and  he  used  to  say  that  his  mar¬ 
vellous  knowledge  of  tlie  proportions  and  muscular 
development  of  the  human  figure  was  chiefly  ac- 
qoirefl  in  the  dissecting-rooms  he  frequented  with 
thein.  There  wivs  a  difficulty  in  procuring  subjects 
for  dissection  at  that  time,  so  that  metlical  students 
were  often  employed  themselves,  of  employed  others, 
in  procuring  dead  bodies  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  iKard  him  tell,  with  simple  and  graphic 
force,  anecdotes  of  this  period  or  his  life,  which 
mwht  have  been  worked  up  by  Edgar  Poe  into 
awful  and  fear-inspiring  romances.  One  of  these 
stories  be  fold  with  great  tenderness.  He  and  some 
of  bit  friends  had  obtained  the  right,  by  payment 
of  a  cansiderable  sum,  of  disinterring  the  corpse  of 
a  fiersoA  who  bad  lately  died  iff  a  epical.  They 
went  to  tbs  ekurchyara  at  nighty  and  dug  tife 
coffht.  No  particulars  of  the  Se*  or  age  Of  tire 
corpse  ind  been  given.  It  was  a  bright  moDU^ht 
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night,  and  when  the  iid  was  removed  a  beautiful 
joung  woman  was  discovered  beneath  the  pauper’s- 
(hroira.  She  had  been  too  lately  buried  for  death 
to  alter  her  beauty,  and  she  lay  before  them  sc 
white  and  lovely,  with  her  smooth  hair  braided  over 
her  forehead,  a^  hanmng  down  round  the  delicate 
throat,  that  these  wiUl  youths  were  awetl.  “  We 
stood  quite  still,  looking  at  her,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  then, 
without  a  word,  the  coffin  was  closed,  and  we  low¬ 
ered  it  into  the  ground  again.  We  had  not  spoken 
a  syllable,  but  we  all  ha<l  felt  alike  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  touch  her.”  I  fancy  I  have  traced  some 
shadowy  recollection  of  this  incident  on  one  of  his 
monumental  baan-rellevL  He  used  to  tell  another 
story  which  he  called  a  ghost-story,  wlicnever  the 
conversation  turned  on  apparitions  or  spectres.  I 
heard  him  tell  this  one  at  Knebworth  to  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  (he  was  then  Sir  Edward)  and  to  Mr.  Forster. 
The  story  dated  at  the  time  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  chimney-piece  carver  and  manufacturer.  It  was 
the  custom  in  this  establishment  for  one  of  the 
young  men  employed  in  the  manufactory  to  sleep 
in  tlm  warehouse  every  night.  They  took  it  by 
turns  to  do  so,  week  by  week.  The  yard  and 
ground-floor  offices  were  encumbered  by  pieces  of 
marble  and  masses  of  stone,  chimney-pieces,  and 
other  specimens  of  work,  and  the  property  was  too 
valuable  to  be  left  unguarded.  The  person  left  in 
charge  slept  on  the  first  floor. 

The  night  that  was  to  commence  Gibson’s  week 
of  guard,  some  of  his  surgeon  friends  had  asked 
him  to  deposit  in  the  warehouse  a  coffin  which  had 
been  exhumed  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  It 
was  a  good  place  of  concealment.  The  supersti¬ 
tious  horror  of  the  practice  of  dissection  was  at  its 
fever  height  at  that  moment.  The  name  of  resur¬ 
rectionist  was  equivalent  to  that  of  munlerer.  It 
was  a  service  of  peril  to  obtain  a  body  for  anatomi¬ 
cal  purposes.  The  transfer  of  the  Irndy  or  coffin, 
when  disinterred  from  the  grave  to  the  surgeon’s 
operating-room,  was  always  attended  with  risk,  and 
was  generally  performed  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
and  by  the  most  indirect  road.  This  coffin  was  to 
be  placed  in  concealment  for  the  night  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  by  earliest  dawn  it  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  surgeon’s.  It  had  been  brought  in  late  at  night, 
and  was  stowed  away  among  the  marble  and  stone 
fragments.  Before  Gibson  went  to  bed  he  made 
his  rounds,  arme<l  as  usual,  and  examined  well  the 
yard  and  ground-floor  of  the  warehouse,  and  found 
all  in  order.  The  blocks  of  marble  and  stone,  the 
finished  and  unfinished  work,  lay  around  him,  heaped 
up  in  apparent  disorder,  but  arranged,  nevertheless, 
in  a  certain  method  evident  to  an  accustomed  ob¬ 
server.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  was  more  wake¬ 
ful  than  usual,  and  lay  on  his  pillow,  looking  through 
the  winilow  opposite  his  bed  at  tlie  bright  full  moon 
filling  his  room  with  clear  white  light.  At  last,  the 
stillness  and  the  radiance  became  oppressive.  His 
thoughts  turned  to  the  corpse  in  the  warehouse 
below,  as  silent  and  as  cold  as  the  inanimate  stone 
around  it.  Was  it  in  truth  so  ?  What  if  it  were 
less  motionle.ss  than  he  supposed  it  to  be  V  What 
if  the  spirit  which  had  once  animated  it  should 
come  to  expostulate  with  the  sacrilegious  persons 
who  had  disturbe<l  it,  and  avenge  itself  on  the  one 
left  with  it  ?  His  imagination,  once  roused  in  this 
direction,  played  traitor,  as  it  alw.ays  does,  and  add¬ 
ed  to  his  fears.  He  fancied  he  heard  stealthy  steps 
coming  up  the  stairs.  Twice  die  thought  he  heard 
the  door  of  his  room  open.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
breathlessly  awaiting  the  entrance  of  something  or 


some  one.  He  mistook  the  folds  of  the  cprtains  for 
a  spectral  creature  in  white  floating  towards  him. 
He  was  sensible  enough  to  feel  that  he  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  optical  delusions,  bnt  his  heart  beat,  and  his 
breath  came  short,  as  if,  beyond  and  beside  that 
terror  '  which  he  was  conscious  was  self  -  created, 
some  presence  intangible  and  invisible  to  his  senses 
shared  with  him  the  solitude  of  the  place,  pervad¬ 
ing  it  from  garret  to  basement  While  he  thus  re¬ 
mained  almost  paralyzed  with  fright,  there  suddenly 
sounded  from  below  a  report  like  the  rending  open 
of  a  rock :  at  another  short  interval  was  another, 
and  again  another.  He  confessed  he  was  fairly 
overcome  with  fear.  He  drew  the  bedclothes  over 
his  head,  and  was  for  a  few  minutes  insensible. 
When  he  was  again  conscious,  the  moon  had  set  H 
was  quite  dark,  and  the  darkness  gradually  renewed 
his  sinking  courage. 

He  reasoned  himself  into  calmness,  struck  a  light, 
dressed  himself,  and  went  down  stairs.  All  was 
barred  and  shut  as  he  had  left  it,  but  OQ  glancing 
towarils  the  coffin,  he  became  aware  that  it  had 
been  pushed  or  had  slipped  from  its  place  on  a 
block  of  marble.  It  had  been  put  down  hastily 
and  carelessly,  and  very  little  force  was  needed  to 
topple  it  over.  In  falling,  an  enormous  mass  which 
was  heaved  in  front  of  it  and  had  been  standing 
upright,  had  been  pushed  oflT  Its  balance,  and  had 
fallen  first  cm  some  pieces  of  stone,  which,  unable  to 
bear  its  weight,  had  slipped  from  nnder  it,  and  left 
it  prostrate. 

^lese  were  the  effects  he  beheld,  but  what  was 
the  cause  ?  He  explored  in  and  out  the  labyrinth 
of  stone-heaps,  his  one  candle  projecting  uncanny 
shadows  as  he  moved  about;  at  last  he  spied  the 
bright  wild  eyes  of  a  cat,  shining  like  red  carbuncles 
under  a  ledge  of  stone.  The  cat  was  the  ghost. 
Curious  about  the  coffin,  the  creature  had  pushed  at 
it  till  it  had  displaced  it,  and  caused  the  overthrow 
of  the  stone  and  marble. 

Gibson  always  called  this  his  ghost-story;  it  was 
vain  to  tell  him  it  had  naught  to  do  with  the  name. 
He  was  persistent  that  it  was  a  ghost-storj',  though 
there  was  no  ghost  in  it.  I  must  own  he  told  it 
most  graphically,  and  the  frank  confession  of  fear 
was  worthy  of  so  resolute  a  man  as  he  always  proved 
himself  to  be. 

Though  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  in  Rome,  he 
never  lost  his  thoroughly  English  look.  He  was 
liked  by  his  workmen,  and  Signor  Giovanni  was  a 
power  among  scarpellini  and  formatori.  He  often 
described  to  me  his  life  in  the  early  years  he  spent 
in  Rome.  To  him,  for  the  pursuit  of  art,  there  was 
no  other  city  in  the  world.  He  remained  there 
winter  and  summer,  and  he  maintained  that  he  had 
not  found  it  unhealthy.  “  With  care,  —  yes,  yes,  — 
with  care  it  was  not  unhealthy.”  He  always 
sprinkled  his  assertions  with  a  very  decisive  “  yes,” 
reiterated  in  a  dry  incisive  tone  ami  with  a  firm  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  lips  which  was  very  characteristic.  He 
was  very  Intimate  with  Lady  Davy  (Sir  Humphry’s 
widow),  and  he  has  often  described  to  me  their 
early  walks  on  the  Pincian  Hill  in  summer,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  his  quietly  re¬ 
maining  in  his  studio  all  day  till  the  heat  was  over, 
and  never  stirring  out  while  the  dews  were  falling. 
During  the  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Rome, 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  were  also  in  the  Immortal 
City.  He  always  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Canova,  through  whose  generous  introduction  he 
gained  his  first  commission.  Gibson  has  oeen  styled 
by  some  the  English  Canova;  but  with  equal  classi- 
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cal  purity  of  type,  there  is  much  more  vigor  in  the 
Englishman  than  in  the  Italian.  Gibson’s  “  Hunter 
and  Dog  ”  are  Greek  in  beauty  and  animated  life, 
but  there  is  a  severe  strength  and  energy  about  the 
figure  which  attests  the  Anglo-Saxon  fibre  in  the 
imagination  of  the  sculptor.  Thorwaldsen  and  he 
were  friends,  and  many  of  his  most  interesting  rem¬ 
iniscences  were  of  evenings  spent  with  him  at  Miss 
Mackenzie’s,  the  lady  who  was  for  a  short  time 
engaged  to  Thorwaldsen.  “  She  was  so  kind  to  us 
all,”  Gibson  used  to  say ;  “  she  was  so  intelligent 
and  so  good.  They  were  golden  evenings,  and 
^'et  nothing  could  be  more  primitive  than  the  lodg¬ 
ing  or  ruder  than  the  accommodation.  She  used 
to  sit  on  a  box,  while  we  two  occupied  the  only 
chair  the  apartment  boasted  of,  but  never  have 
I  spent  pleasanter  or  more  cordial  evenings  than 
these.” 

Gibson  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  worldliness 
and  tuft-hunting.  'The  accusation  was  unjust  He 
looked  upon  the  rich  and  noble  but  in  one  light,  — 
as  patrons  of  art.  Sculpture,  to  be  carried  to  its 
highest  expression,  required  tfte  support  of  money, 
and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  art  that  a  wealthy 
class  should  exist.  Galleries  for  pictures  and  stat¬ 
ues,  splendid  decorations,  costly  monuments,  were 
part  of  the  appanage  of  historic  families,  and  from 
them  must  necessarily  come  the  patronage  which 
enabled  an  artist  to  clothe  in  marble  his  ideal 
dreams.  These  were  Gibson’s  ideas,  and  the  full 
extent  of  them.  It  will  be  difficult  to  adduce  any 
instance  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
in  opinion  or  theory  as  to  art,  to  jilease  or  flatter  the 
noblest  or  wealthiest  in  the  land.  When  the  present 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Pandora,  and  wished 
him  to  alter  some  accessories  in  the  statue  for  which 
he  had  given  him  a  commission,  Gibson  was  obdurate. 
He  wrote  that  his  Grace  was  quite  at  liberty  not  to 
take  the  statue  he  had  ordered,  but  that  he,  as  an 
artist,  could  not  alter  his  conception  of  what  was 
the  proper  pose  and  correct  gesture  of  the  figure. 
Lady  Marian  Alford  purchased  it  finally.  He  was 
equally  indifierent  to  the  critieism  of  newspapers. 
At  the  time  that  the  press  were  very  bitter  in  their 
attacks  on  his  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  told  me 
his  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  not  see  the 
newspapers.  “  O,  let  them  bark,”  he  said.  “  The 
statue  is  on  its  pedestal,  and  tlTe  4,000  guineas  are 
in  my  pocket”  But  to  suggestions  from  those  whose 
artistic  knowledge  he  respected,  he  was  always 
attentive,  and  sometimes  yielded  to  their  judgment 
in  preference  to  his  own.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  which  he 
was  a  master. 

He  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed  from  bis  birth 
and  early  condition  in  life,  an  educated  man  ;  but 
bis  brother  was  a  scholar,  and,  as  he  lived  with  him 
for  many  years,  Gibson  thus  acquired  a  certain 
portion  of  classical  knowledge.  It  was  almost 
touching  to  hear  how  his  poetical  imagination 
revelled  in  the  beautiful  Greek  legends.  He  used 
to  speak  of  them  as  if  to  all  they  were  as  new  and 
as  vivid  as  to  himself.  In  his  keen  sensibility  to 
beauty  of  foian  and  power  of  portraying  it,  this 
Webhman,  lowly  bom  and  little  cultivated  as  he 
was,  might  have  been  a  Greek  himself.  There  are 
twelve  drawings  of  a  dancer,  studies  he  made  from 
Cerito,  which  will  explmn  what  I  mean.  The 
bounding  grace,  ihe  divine  ecstasy  of  motion  in  a 
thoroughly  well-poised  and  beautiful  form,  animated 
by  the  joyous  spirit  of  youth,  are  admirably  por¬ 


trayed  in  the  various  attitudes  of  the  figure  delin¬ 
eated  in  these  sketches. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  he  used  to  relate, 
how  he  had  stopped  the  mouth  of  some  vulgar  per¬ 
son,  who  chose  to  think  that,  because  he  or  she  was 
admitted  to  the  studio,  he  might  criticise  the  works 
he  was  allowed  to  see  to  the  artist.  “  Mr.  Gilwon, 
your  figure  of  the  dancing-girl  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  there  is  surely  an  error  in  it  V  ”  “  Yes  ?  ” 
“  Her  feet  and  ankles  are  too  small  and  slender.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  professional  dancers  have 
large  feet-  and  thick  ankles.  Over-exertion  of  the 
muscles  —  eh  ?  ”  “  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  dancing-girl  is 

not  professional.  She  does  not  dance  for  hire.  The 
rule  does  not  hold  good  with  her,  for  she  —  yes,  she 
dances  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  does  not  over-exert 
her  muscles.” 

His  opinions  about  Rome  and  the  Romans  were 
peculiar,  and  would  be  unpopular  just  now.  Rome, 
he  said,  should  be  left  to  art.  “  It  is  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  else  ;  and  for  what  better  purpose  could  it  exist  ? 
It  has  had  its  political  and  religious  supremacy: 
now  let  it  keep  its  artistic  superiority.”  He  wished 
it  to  be  better  governed;  but  he  had  not  a  lofty 
opinion  of  the  people.  Physically,  their  grace  and 
their  beauty  attracted  him;  but  their  lawlessness, 
their  childish  violence,  their  pitiful  cheats,  were  re¬ 
pulsive  to  his  nature.  He  saw  them  as  thejr  were, 
without  any  hallucination  from  political  ambition  or 
enthusiasm. 

Ills  most  beautiful  model,  Grazia,  was  the  fre¬ 
quent  subject  of  his  conversation.  Her  sordid 
avarice,  her  fierce  chastity,  her  furious  temper,  were 
studies  to  him ;  and  the  contrast  which  her  moral 
nature  presented  to  her  beauty  was  graphically 
described.  He  told  me  once  that  to  pacify  this  wild 
pantlier  of  a  woman  he  had  uttered  the  only  deliber¬ 
ate  lie  he  was  conscious  of  since  his  mother,  a  stern 
Puritan,  had  flogged  him  at  three  years  old  for  utter¬ 
ing  some  falsehood  about  an  tmple.  An  English 
lady  who  had  often  heard  of  Grazia’s  marvellous 
beauty  asked  permission  to  see  her  as  she  was  sitting 
for  her  bust  to  Gibson.  The  lady  looked  at  her,  and 
said  she  was  handsome,  but  that  her  expression  was 
bad.  “She  looks  as  if  she  had  a  vile  temper.” 
Grazia  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  she  read 
from  the  expression  that  it  was  something  unfavor¬ 
able.  She  started  up.  “  Signor  Giovanni,  that 
woman  has  insulted  me,  I  know.  What  did  she  say  V 
Tell  her  /  am  a  Roman,  and  that  she  is  a  miserable 
foreigner.  Tell  me  what  she  said,  or  I  will  go,  and 
never  return.”  “  She  said  you  were  very  beautiful, 
Grazia.”  “  What  else  V  ”  “  AVhat  else  could  she 
s.ay?”  Grazia  believed  in  him  implicitly,  and  was 
satisfied.  He  said  she  was  quite  capable  of  person¬ 
ally  maltreating  the  lady  if  he  had  said  the  truth. 

I  accompanied  Gibson  once  to  see  R-achel.  He 
did  not  understand  French,  but  the  gestures,  the 
tragic  intensity,  the  classic  beauty  of  the  great  actress 
enchanted  him.  Her  wonderful  by-play,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  listened,  stood,  and  moved,  were 
delightful  to  him.  He  was  very  critical  on  female 
dresses.  He  wished  women  to  wear  drapery,  as  in 
the  classic  age,  —  a  sheet  fastened  by  a  button  on  the 
shoulder,  and  hair  pulled  low  down  over  the  brows. 
My  memory  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  his. 
To  me  he  was  always  a  most  interesting  study.  'The 
artists  of  to-day  are  either  men  of  the  world,  gentle¬ 
men  of  fashion  and  position,  luxurious  in  habits,  and 
refined  to  Sybaritlsn^  in  fheir  mode  of  living,  or 
Bohemians  pur  et  simple.  Gibson  was  as  hardy  and 
as  frugal  as  if  he  had  never  left  his  Welsh  hills,  and 
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yet  «s  oHerly  and  thoroughly  correct  as  if  he  had 
been  a  respectable  “  gigman  ”  in  a  thriving  English 
town.  The  soft  relaxations  of  that  Circean  clime 
were  unknown  to  him.  The  subtle  enervation  to 
brain  and  moral  fibre,  which  is  almost  inseparable 
from  the  pursuit  of  art,  was  unfelt  by  him.  His  in¬ 
dustry  was  remarkable.  I  was  once  eight  years 
absent  from  Rome,  and  he  showed  me  on  my  return 
eight  statues  which  had  been  designed  and  modelled 
in  that  interval. 

At  six  o’clock,  summer  and  winter,  the  old  man 
was  always  to  be  found  taking  an  early  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  Caffe  Greco,  —  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
artists  in  Rome.  How  they  must  mi.ss  him  in  that 
accustomed  haunt !  The  genial  smile,  the  keen 
bright  eyes,  the  pithy  speech,  so  familiar  to  all  who 
frequented  it,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
spot;  and  in  any  age  but  this — so  forgetful  of  its 
dead  fames, — pilgrimages  would  be  made  to  the. 
1 1  Caffe  Greco  by  neophytes  in  the  same  career,  for 
'  the  sake  of  their  hallowed  and  revered  memories. 
ji  For  half  a  century  he  devoted  himself  day  by  day  to 
I  his  profession,  —  to  sculpture  as  he  understood  it, 

!  the  representation  of  beauty.  He  did  hot  attempt 

I  to  make  art  a  moral  teacher.  Indirectly  it  might 
become  so,  but  it  should  have  but  one  legitimate 

j  and  direct  aim,  — beauty.  What  it  might  suggest 
[I  was  beyond  and  be  ide  this.  It  depended  on  the 
i;  eye  that  saw,  and  not  on  the  hand  that  wrought. 

||  The  legacy  of  his  life’s*  earnings  to  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  blamed  by  some,  but  I  thitik  the 

II  blame  unjust  He  did  not  wrong  his  own  family  by 
Ij  this  generosi^  to  art  Art  was  his  wife,  his  child, 

!  bis  family.  To  bequeath  to  future  students  the  les¬ 
son  of  an  artist’s  life,  laborious  effort,  and  successful 

^  achievement,  seems  to  me  an  honorable  aim  and  a 
i  worthy  result. 

ON  SOME  NOTABLE  DREAMS. 

W HETHER  we  regard  dreams  as  “  the  children 
of  an  idle  brain,  begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy,” 
or  accept  them  as  an  import.ant  integral  part  of  the 
human  constitution,  they  offer  an  interesting  field 
j  of  inquiry.  Simply  as  str.ay  shadows,  flitting  across 
the  half-sleeping  mind,  they  present  an  incongruous 
I  variety  of  peculiar  incidents,  —  tr.-igic,  pathetic, 

I;  wonderful,  ludicrous.  Accepted  as  revelations  of  a 
I  higher  state,  lost  or  to  come,  regarded  as  the  work 
;  of  certain  delicate  machinery  planted  in  the  human 
j  brain  by  the -Divine  hand,  they  assume  peculiar  im- 
;  portanee  in  many  authenticated  cases  of  dreams  ful¬ 
filled.  In  sleep,  with  the  muscles  rela.\ed,  the  senses 
at  rest,  thought  and  voluntary  motion  in  repose,  the 
work  of  the  organic  functions  goes  on,  the  blood 
'  circulates,  is  purified  by  respiration,  and,  for  the 
time  being  (as  Dr.  Symonds  puts  it  in  an  e.xeellent 
little  work,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
our  instances  of  notable  dreams  in  this  paper),  the 
-  body  lives  the  life  of  a  vegetable.  But  there  are 
I  varied  degrees  of  sleep.  Some  of  our  senses  may 
I  be  comparatively  wakeful  whilst  others  are  in  sound 
I  repose.  In  this  state  one  organ  may  receive  impres¬ 
sions  that  will  excite  activity  of  association  in  others 
I  more  or  less  wakeful.  It  is  this  incomplete  state  of 
sleep,  this  semi-repose  of  the  faculties,  which  pro¬ 
duces  dreams.  Dr.  Macnish,  “happening  to  sleep 
in  damp  sheets,  dreamed  he  was  dragged  through  a 
stream.”  Dr.  Symonds  witnessed  in  hb  sleep  what 
he  thought  was  a  prolonged  storm  of  thunder,  which 
he  was  afterwards  able  to  trace  to  the  light  of  a 
candle,  brought  suddenly  into  the  dark  room  where 


he  had  fallen  asleep.  He  relates  that  a  person  hav¬ 
ing  a  blister  applied  to  his  head  fancied  he  was 
scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  remember,  when 
a  boy,  sleeping  in  a  strange  house,  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  room,  with  an  oaken  store-cupboard  over  the 
bed.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  being  murdered ;  the  as¬ 
sassin  struck  me  on  the  head,  and  I  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  pain  in  that  region.  Putting  my  hand  to 
my  forehead,  I  found  it  sticky  —  with  blood  !  I  felt 
almost  too  ill  to  cry  for  help,  but  at  length  I  alarmed 
the  household,  and,  on  procuring  a  light,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  fermented  jam  had  leaked  through 
the  bottpm  of  the  cupboard,  and  fallen  upon  my 
head  in  a  small  sluggish  stream.  A  few  months  ago, 
shortly  before  going  to  bed,  a  friend  had  been  dis¬ 
cussing  with  me  the  peculiar  instincts  of  animals, 
and,  more  particularly,  their  sense  of  the  coming  on 
of  storms.  After  this  he  dreamed  he  was  a  Wor¬ 
cestershire  short-horn,  grazing  in  a  pleasant  meadow 
on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 
He  had  a  number  of  companions.  Signs  of  a  storm 
appeared  in  the  sky,  a  misty  vapor  hung  on  the 
well  -  known  beacon.  He  remembered  distinctly, 
although  be  was  a  cow,  watching,  with  a  sense  of 
great  delight,  the  beauty  of  the  preliminary  tokens 
of  the  storm.  With  the  other  cows,  he  quietly 
strolled  towards  the  shelter  of  an  adjacent  tree,  and 
waited  until  the  storm  should  break.  He  was 
chewing  tJie  cud,  and  he  relished  its  herbaceous 
flavor.  He  distinctly  remembered  wagging  his  tail ; 
yet  all  the  time  he  had  full  reasoning  faculties,  and 
a  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  Dr. 
Macnish  says,  once  his  dreaming  travelled  so  far 
into  the  regions  of  absurdity  that  he  conceived  him¬ 
self  to  be  riding  upon  his  own  back ;  one  of  the 
resemblances  being  mounted  on  another,  and  both 
animated*  with  a  soul  appertaining  to  himself,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  knew  not  whether  he  was 
the  carrier  or  the  c.arried.  These  are  odd  examples 
of  the  incongruity  of  “  the  imperfection  of  the 
dreaming  memory,”  which  is  most  strongly  illus¬ 
trated  when  we  dream  of  those  who  are  dead. 

“  We  believe  them  still  to  be  living,  simply  because 
we  have  forgotten  that  they  are  dead.”  A  friend 
of  Dr.  Symonds  dreamed  that  he  was  dead,  and 
that  be  carried  his  own  body  in  a  coach  to  bury  it. 
When  he  reached  the  plaee  of  burial,  a  stranger 
said,  “  I  would  not  advise  you,  sir,  to  bury  your 
bo<ly  in  this  place,  for  they  are  about  to  build  so 
near  it  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  body  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  builders.”  “  That,”  replied  the 
dreamer,  •*  is  very  true  ;  I  thank  you  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  will  remove  it  to  another  spot,”  upon 
which  he  awoke. 

Of  the  prophetic  character  of  dreams  there  are 
many  strangely  startling  examples.  Pepys  relates 
the  story  “  which  Luellin  did  tell  me  the  other  day, 
of  his  wife  upon  her  deathbed ;  how  she  dreamed  of 
her  uncle  Scobell,  and  did  foretell  from  some  di.s- 
course  she  had  with  him  that  she  should  die  four 
days  thence,  and  no  sooner,  and  did  all  along  say  so, 
anil  did  so.”  In  “  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  John,  Earl  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  written  by  his  own  direction  on  jiis  deathbed  ”  * 
(1680),  his  lordship  related  how  Lady  Ware’s  chap¬ 
lain  dreamed  he  should  die  the  next  day,  went  to 
bed  in  apparent  perfect  health,  and  died  in  the 
morning.  In  some  “Various  Examples,”  given  by 
Mr.  Frank  Seafield  in  his  excellent  work  on  “  The 
Literature  and  Curiosities  of  Dreams,”  it  is  related 
that,  “  My  Lady  Seymour  dreamed  that  she  saw  a 
nest  with  nine  finches  in  it.  And  so  many  children 
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she  had  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsey,  whose  name  was  which,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  mid- 
Finch.”  “ /(nno  1690,  one  in  Ireland  dreamed  of  a  die  of  summer,  was  evidently  impossible;  and,  on 
brother,  or  near  relation  of  his,  who  lived  at  Ames-  further  investi<:;ntion,  a  strong  knife  was  found  con-  j 
bury,  in  Wiltshire,  that  he  saw  him  riding  on  the  cealed  beneath  the  coals.  “  Another  lady,”  he  says,  i 
downs,  and  that  two  thieves  robbed  him  and  mur-  “  dreamed  that  a  boy,  her  nephew,  had  been  drowned 
dered  him.  The  dream  awakened  him;  ht;  fell  along  with  some  young  companions  with  whom  he  | 
asleep  again,  and  Lad  the  like  dream.  He  wrote  to  had  been  engaged  to  go  on  a  sailing  excursion  in  I 
his  relation  on  account  of  it,  and  described  the  the  Firth  of  Forth.  She  sent  for  him  in  the  mom-  , 
thieves’  complexion,  stature,  and  clothes,  and  advised  ing,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  give  up  his  engage-  | 
him  to  take  care  of  himstdf.  Not  long  after  he  had  inent.  His  companions  went,  and  were  all  drowned.” 
received  the  monitory'  letter,  he  rode  towards  Salis-  The  alarm  with  regard  to  the  disap])earance  of  iia- 
.bury,  and  wus  robbed  ar.d  murdered;  and  the  mur-  ria  Martin  was  brought  to  ite  height  by  tlie  mother  | 
derers  were  discovered  by  his  letter,  and  executed.”  dreaming,  three  succewive  nights,  that  her  daughter  ; 
In  1698,  Mr.  William  Smythies,  curate  of  St.  Giles’s,  had  been  murdered,  and  buried  in  the  Red  Bara. 
Cripplegate.  published  an  account  of  the  robbery  and  Upon  this,  search  was  made,  the  floor  taken  up,  and 
inunler  of  John  Stockden,  victualler,  in  Grub  Street,  the  munlered  body  discovere<l.  The  story  is  fully 
and  the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  by  several  dreams  related  in  “  Chambers’s  Journal  ”  for  October,  1832. 
ofEliitabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Greenwood,  a  neigh-  In  a  note  to  Dr.  Binns’s  “  Aniitomy  of  Sleep,”  Lord  , 
borof  the  murdered  man’s.  Jung  Stilling,  in  “  Theo-  Stanhope  is  credited  with  relating  that  a  Lord  of 
rie  der  Geister-Kunde,”  relates,  that  a  short  time  the  Admiralty,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Mount  Edge- 
before  the  Princess  Nagotsky,  cf  Warsaw,  travelled  cumbe,  dreamed  that,  walking  on  the  sea-ehore,  he  j 
to  Paris  (October,  1720),  she  dreamed  that  she  found  picked  up  a  book  which  appeared  to  be  the  log-  | 
herself  in  a  strange  apartment,  where  a  man  pre-  book  of  a  ship  of  war  of  which  his  brother  was  the  ' 
sented  a  cup  to  her,  and  desired  her  to  drink.  She  captain.  He  opened  it,  and  rea<l  an  entry  of  the  , 
declined,  and  the  unknown  person  said,  “  You  should  latitude,  longitude,  as  well  as  the  day  and  hour,  to  | 
not  refuse ;  this  is  the  last  you  will  ever  drink  in  which  was  added,  “  Our  captain  died.”  The  com-  | 
vour  life.”  In  Paris  she  was  taken  ill,  and  the  pany  endeavored  to  comfort  him  by  laying  a  wager  i 
Ring’s  physician  was  sent  to  her.  On  his  arrival,  that  the  dream  would  be  falsifled,  and  a  memoran- 
the  Princess  showed  great  signs  of  astonishment ;  dum  was  made  in  writing  of  what  he  had  stated,  i 
asked  the  reason,  she  said,  “  You  perfectly  resemble  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  every  particular,  j 
the  man  whom  I  saw  in  a  dream  at  Warsaw  ;  but  I  J.  Noel  Paton  relates  the  extraordinary  fulfillment 
shall  not  die  this  time,  for  this  is  not  the  same  apart-  of  a  dream  of  his  mother’s,  involving  the  death  of  a  j 
inent  which  1  saw  in  my  dream.”  She  recovered,’  dearly  beloved  sister.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  | 
and  eventually,  in  good  health,  foi^ot  her  dream,  and  which  was  seen  in  a  vision  more  than  one  hundred 
the  fears  it  had  created.  Upwards  of  a  year  after-  and  fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  is  a 
wards,  however,  she  was  dissatisfied  with  her  lodg-  well-known  story,  and  authentic.  .A  lady  friend  of 
ings  at  the  hotel,  and  requested  to  have  apartments  mine  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following  story: 
prepared  for  her  in  a  convent  at  Paris.  Immedi-  “  My  mother  resided  in  London,  and  one  of  her 
ately  on  entering  the  room,  she  exclaimed,  “  It  is  all  children  was  sent  out  to  nurse.  She  dreamed  soon 
over  with  me.  I  shall  not  leave  this  room  alive  ;  it  after  that  she  went  to  the  nurse’s  house,  and  saw  her 
is  the  one  I  saw  in  my  dream  at  Warsaw.”  She  own  child,  looking  half  starved,  and  faintly  strug- 
died  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  apartment,  of  an  gling  for  a  crust  of  bread  which  the  nurse’s  child  was 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  occasioned  by  the  drawing  of  a  eating.  The  children  were  1x)th  in  one  cradle.  My 
tooth.  In  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ”  for  Decern-  mother  went  the  very  next  day,  and  found  the  chil- 
ber,  1787,  there  is  a  wonderful  account  of  the  dis-  dren  exactly  as  she  saw  them,  her  own  child  weak, 
covery  of  a  murder  through  a  dream.  The  narra-  ill,  and  hungry.”  Of  a  member  of  my  own  family, 
tive  called  forth  a  note  from  A.  J.,  who  said  that  it  is  related  that  he  added,  with  some  difficulty,  two 
some  few  years  before  the  erection  of  those  well-  keys  to  a  musical  wind-instrument.  He  had  pre¬ 
known  lighthouses  called  the  Caskets,  near  that  is-  pared  the  drawings,  and  the  new  instrument  was 
land,  an  islander  dreamed  that  a  ship  had  been  about  to  be  manufactured,  when  he  dreamed  that  a 
wrecked,  and  that  some  part  of  the  crew  had  saved  military  band  passeil  through  the  city  where  he  re- 
themselves  upon  the  rocks.  He  told  this  story  the  sided,  the  lea<ler  of  which  used  an  instrument  with 
next  morning  on  the  quay ;  but  the  sailors,  despite  the  very  additional  keys  that  he  had  invented.  The 
their  superstitious  characteristics,  treated  it  as  an  next  day  a  regiment  en  route  for  London  did  pass 
idle  dream.  The  next  night  he  dreamed  the  same  through  the  town,  and  the  leader  was  playing  upon 
thing,  and  prevailing  upon  a  companion  to  go  out  such  an  instrument,  the  first  manufacture  of  a  firm 
with  him  the  next  morning  to  the  spot  in  a  boat,  which  had  just  brought  out  the  new  bugle, 
they  found  three  poor  wretches  there,  and  brought  Mr.  John  Hill  Benton,  in  his  work,  *•  Narrative 
them  ashore.  Dr.  Abercrombie  says  he  is  enabled  from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,”  (1852)  urges 
to  give  the  following  anecdote  as  entirely  authen-  that  no  ghost-story,  or  story  of  dream-coincidences, 
tic ;  A  lady  dreamed  that  an  aged  female  relative  could  stand  the  sifting  examination  of  a  court  of 
had  been  murdered  by  a  black  servant,  and  the  justice.  Dr.  Symonds  evidently  entertains  a  similar 
dream  occurred  more  than  once.  She  was  then  so  opinion,  though  he  gives  us  what  would  seem  some 
strangely  impreffied  by  it  that  she  went  to  the  house  startling  evidence  leading  to  a  contrary  conviction, 
of  the  lady  to  whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon  Before  any  such  cases  are  received  as  true  occur- 
a  gentleman  to  watch  in  an  adjoining  room  the  follow-  rences,  he  very  properly  asks  that  they  shall  undergo 
ing  night.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  most  rigorously  all  the  tests  of  evidence.  Kegam- 
gentleman,  hearing  ibotsteps  on  the  stairs,  left  his  ing  them  as  instances  of  a  kind  of  revelation,  he 
place  of  concealment,  and  met  the  servant  carrying  says  :  “We  look  for  a  final  cause  ;  but  we  discern 
up  ,a  quantity  of  coi^ls.  Being  questioned  as  to  none,  unless  it  bo  the  possibility  of  some  influence 
where  he  was  going,  he  replied,  in  a  confused  man-  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  mdividuals.”  “  Ay, 
ner,  ^at  he  was  going  to  mend  his  mistress’s  fire,  there ’s  the  rub.”  A  writer  in  “  Blackwood  ”  puts 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Western  people  who  come  to  New  York  on  business, 
and  feel  bound  to  order  everything  upon  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  try  to  “  eat  their  way  right  through,”  are 
by  no  means  fabulous.  It  ought  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  plats  are  not  very  large ;  they  are 
in  the  French  style ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  them  which  you  may  obtain.  When  an 
American  sits  down  to  eat,  he  takes  a  bit  of  this  and 
a  bit  of  that,  until  he  hits  u()on  the  dish  which 
precisely  suits  his  palate.  I  remember  one  of  my 
countrymen  who  had  just  landed  in  England,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  change  of  locality  and  habits,  or¬ 
dered  an  American  breakfast.  After  a  long  delay, 
relieved  by  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  a  procession  of  waiters  enter  the 
room,  the  first  bearing  aloft  a  boiled  ham,  the 
second  a  broiled  chicken,  the  third  an  omelette,  the 
fourth  a  fried  fish,  the  fifth  a  beefsteak,  and  so  on,  un¬ 
til  a  feast  for  a  regiment  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  order  had  astonished  the  landlord,  but  the 
breakfa.st  anif  the  bill  astonished  the  American. 
At  home,  he  would  have  been  served  with  small 
portions  of  each  of  these  dishes,  and  of  a  dozen 
more,  if  he  liked. 

But — lodgings,  eating  and  drinking  aside  — 
much  more  remains.  An  American  hotel  contains 
a  large  billiard-saloon,  a  hair-dressing  saloon,  a  tel¬ 
egraph-office,  a  bulletin  for  the  latest  news,  an 
office  for  the  hire  of  carriages  and  horses,  a  bar¬ 
room  for  those  who  drink,  a  cigar-stand  and  smok¬ 
ing-room  for  those  who  smoke,  a  news-stand  with  the 
latest  periodicals,  a  reading-room  with  the  city  and 
provincial  jiapers  on  file,  bath-rooms  upon  every 
floor,  ticket-offices  for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
railways  or  the  theatres,  a  stock-list  for  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  speculations,  a  hat  and  cloak 
room,  an  office  for  surplus  luggage,  —  a  thousand 
conveniences  for  the  comfort  and  gratification  of  the 
guests.  Few  English  hotels  have  any  of  these 
advantages  and  improvements ;  none  have  them  all. 
You  soon  tire  of  dining  in  the  “coffee-room,”  —  so 
called  upon  the  lucus-a-non-lucemlo  principle,  be¬ 
cause  so  few  persons  take  coffee  there,  —  off  of  the 
inevitable  joints  which  seem  to  be  the  same  every 
day ;  and  if  you  order  special  dinners  your  expenses 
are  trebled.  You  must  go  outside  the  hotel  for  a 
bath.  If  you  want  to  play  billiards,  you  must 
tramp  over  the  town  until  you  discover  a  table 
unengaged.  To  despatch  a  telegram  you  must 
employ  a  commissionaire.  A  porter  must  be  sent  to 
order  your  horse  or  carriage.  Another  is  necessary 
to  procure  your  tickets  for  the  theatres.  If  you 
desire  to  learn  the  news,  a  boy  must  be  employed  to 
buy  your  papers,  or  you  must  patiently  await  your 
turn  to  pore  over  the  advertisement-sheet  of  the 
coffee-room  Times.  If  you  like  ice  in  your  drinks, 
the  fact  is  reprovingly  mentioned  in  the  bill.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  supper  later  than  eleven  o’clock, 
and  so  you  are  driven  out  to  Evans’s.  Unless  you 
hire  a  private  parlor,  you  have  no  place  in  which  to 
receive  your  friends,  unless  you  take  them  into  the 
coffee-room,  where  other  people  are  eating,  or  into 
the  smoking-room,  where  everybody  else  is  drinking. 
The  menu  consists  of  about  twenty  dishes,  furnished 
with  remarkable  but  wearisome  regularity  all  the 
year  round.  To  procure  a  good  cigar  inside  a 
London  hotel  is  a  miracle.  Everything  is  admira¬ 
bly  contrived  to  perpetually  remind  you  that  the 
hotel  is  simply  a  building  in  which  to  sleep.  There 
is  nothing  homelike  about  it.  As  for  cheapness,  all 
the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  an  American  hotel 
could  be  obtained  before  the  civil  war  for  two  dol¬ 


lars  a  day,  —  about  eight  shillings  English.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciated  currency,  the  price 
is  doubled.  Where  could  you  live  so  well  in  Eng 
land  for  eight  shillings  a  day  ? 

Even  were  all  other  charges  equal  in  English 
and  American  hotels,  the  fees  which  you  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  waiters  in  England  would  overbalance 
the  account.  In  the  United  States  servants,  as  a 
general  rule,  neither  expect  nor  receive  gratuities, 
except  at  the  watering-place  hotels,  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  when  the  only  way  to  get  your  plate 
filled  at  dinner  is  to  put  some  money  upon  it  for  the 
waiter.  The  servants  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  establishment,  and  are  paid  by  the  land¬ 
lord.  In  Plngland  they  are  paid  by  the  guests,  and 
an  item  called  “  attendance  ”  is  inserted  in  the  bills 
beside.  The  landlords  must  make  a  nice  pot  of 
money  by  this  transparent  swindle ;  for  they  pay 
very  low  wages,  and  allow  the  servants  to  eke  out  a 
livelihooil  from  gratuities ;  so  that  you  are  doubly 
cheated,  —  first  by  the  “  attendance  ”  generally,  and 
then  by  the  attendants  individually.  Why  the 
landlords  do  not  charge  taxes  and  poor-rates  in  the 
bills,  or  invent  a  special  item  called  “  cook’s  salary,” 
it  b  impossible  to  say.  They  have  as  clear  a  right  to 
do_  so  as  to  charge  for  attendance.  A  comic  paper 
has  immortalized  this  double  dodge  in  a  capital  pic¬ 
ture.  “  I 've  paid  for  waiting  in  the  bill !  ”  cries  an 
irritable  old  gentleman  to  a  servant  who  has  asked 
him  to  remember  the  waiter.  “  Yes,  sir,”  is  the  re¬ 
ply  ;  “  but  thiit  was  for  waiting  for  your  chops,  sir.” 
Aside  from  its  gross  injustice,  this  little  matter  be¬ 
comes  a  very  serious  business  when  you  learn  by 
experienee  that  your  personal  comfort  at  an  English 
inn  or  restaurant  depends,  not  upon  the  amount  or 
the  regularity  of  your  legitimate  payments,  but  upon 
the  frecjuency  with  which  you  fee  the  attendants. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  understood  that  these  gratui¬ 
ties  are  the  waiters’  only  wages ;  and  the  French  and 
Germans  have  adopted  a  fi.xed  tariff,  with  which  all 
comply,  and  which  few  exceed.  So  many  francs  or 
florins  in  the  bill ;  so  many  sous  or  kreutzers  for  the 
waiter.  It  is  a  regular  percentage  and  an  intdligi- 
ble  system.  But  in  England,  where  everybody  pays 
the  servants,  no  one  seems  to  know  how  much  he 
ought  to  give.  The  waiter  does  n’t  know,  or  pre 
tends  not  to  know.  He  “leaves  it  to  you,  sir.’ 
And  just  as  I  have  never  seen  a  cabman  honest 
enough  to  ofler  to  return  the  extra  fare  ignorantly 
paid  him,  so  I  have  never  heard  an  English  waiter 
complain  of  receiving  too  much.  In  practice,  I  find 
that  the  rule  among  Englishmen  is  to  give  nothing 
but  coppers.  They  seldom  go  beyond  pennies. 
They  would  rather  part  with  fivepence  in  copper 
than  with  a  silver  fourpenny-piece.  Perhaps  Eng¬ 
lishmen  care  comparatively  little  about  these  extor 
tions  of  waiters,  for  to  them  the  custom  has  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  and  the  recommendation  of 
usage  ;  but  to  Americans  it  b  both  an  annoyance  and 
an  expense.  Ignorant  alike  of  Continental  tariffs 
and  English  customs,  the  American  is  constantly 
saying,  “  Keep  the  change  ” ;  and  when  an  English 
waiter  is  once  demoralized  by  receiving  half  a  crown 
when  he  expected  only  twopence,  he  is  fit  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  world  but  a  funeral  ever  afterwards. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  travellers  is  to  endure  all  such  annoyances  philo¬ 
sophically.'  You  do  not  travel  in  order  to  reform 
the  institutions  of  foreign  countries,  but  to  observe 
them.  But  there  are  certain  traps  laid  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  London  hotels  which  a  little  friendly  coun¬ 
sel  from  a  resident  of  the  metropolb,  if  you  are  for- 
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tunate  enough  to  know  one,  will  teach  you  to  aroid. 
For  example :  there  is  a  hotel  at  the  West  End  very 
select,  very  fiishionable,  very  expensive,  and  not 
very  large.  Some  Americans  go  there  because  the 
house  has  a  fine  reputation ;  others,  because  it  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Americans 
who  stop  at  this  hotel  are  honored,  so  soon  as  their 
nationality  is  discovered,  by  having  as  an  attendant 
the  servant  who  waited  upon  ex-Prcsident  Van 
Buren  when  he  was  the  American  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s.  This  waiter  amounts  to  fifty 
pounds  extra  in  the  bill.  He  is  very  old,  very  re¬ 
spectable,  wears  a  white  wig  and  a  pair  of  white 
cotton  gloves,  and  has  a  confirmed  habit  of  spilling 
the  soup.  During  our  stay  at  the  hotel,  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  silent  appeals  for  spare  cash,  and 
usually  succeeded  in  extracting  from  us  half  a  crown 
a-day.  We  would  gladly  have  doubled  the  douceur 
to  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  was  only  dear  to  us  in  the 
pecuniary  sense.  But  we  were  told  that  it  was  “  the 
thing”  for  Americans  to  submit  to  this  inlliction, 
and  we  submitted;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  why  we  did  so,  nor  why  we  willingly  al¬ 
lowed  the  old  humbug  to  fumble  about  the  table,  and 
make  a  bad  pretence  of  performing  duties  which 
were  really  discharged  by  our  own  servants.  There 
is  another  hotel  to  which  many  Americans  are  rec¬ 
ommended,  the  landlord  of  which  was  once  famous 
as  a  cook.  lie  lives,  as  hundreds  of  other  people  do 
in  England,  upon  the  reputation  of  what  he  did  ten 
years  ago.  The  guests  are  expected  to  excuse  all 
delinquencies ‘on  the  ground  that  the  landlord  is  a 
man  of  talent,  and  could  easily  set  everything  right 
if  he  chose  to  attend  to  his  business.  You  must 
overlook  all  the  faults  in  the  dinners  on  account  of 
the  proprietor’s  .ancient  culinary  achievements,  and 
praisfe  all  the  bad  wines  because  he  once  had  the 
best  cellar  in  London.  Then,  again,  railway  hotels 
are  nuisances  to  be  avoided.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
noise  of  the  trains,  which,  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  corridors,  renders  repose  a  problem, 
there  is  a  vastness  about  them  quite  inimical  to  com¬ 
fort.  Nobody  seems  to  know  that  you  are  there ; 
the  waiter  appears  to  be  the  only  connecting  link 
between  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 
I  have  such  pleasant  memories  connected  with  one 
terminus  hotel,  that  I  should  not  willingly  say  any¬ 
thing  against  them  ;  but  it  is  my  iluty  to  warn  trav¬ 
ellers  that  it  is  not  a  decided  advantage  to  a  hotel 
to  be  next  to  a  railway  depot.  Finally,  there  is  at 
least  one  hotel  in  London  at  which  the  old  proverb 
is  negatived,  and  the  dearest  articles  are  not  the 
best.  This  is  a  very  old  inn  situated  in  the  city 
proper,  and  dating  from  the  days  when  Pocfihontas 
was  the  belle  of  the  hour.  It  is  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  English  house,  with  the  exception  that  it 
has  not,  a  special  dining-room  for  commercial  trav¬ 
ellers,  or  drummers,  as  the  Americans  term  them, 
who  generally  fare  better  and  pay  less  than  any 
other  sort  of  travellers  in  all  parts  of  merrie  Eng¬ 
land.  At  this  hotel  the  best  port  is  several  shillings 
a  bottle  cheaper  than  the  woi’st,  and  the  cellarman 
has  a  tendency  to  mistake  Chateau  la  liose  for  com¬ 
mon  claret.  The  proprietor  who  stocked  the  cellar 
has  deceased,  and  the  head-waiter  alone  knows  the 
secrets  of  the  wine-bins.  ]\Iake  his  acquaintance, 
and  you  may  drink  like  a  prince  and  pay  like  a 
peasant. 

That  wonderful  character,  an  American  hotel- 
clerk,  is  almost  unknown  in  England.  At  only  one 
house  in  l>ondon  can  he  be  found,  and  there  he  is 
shorn  of  his  fair  proportions,  and  shines  with  dimin¬ 


ished  glory.  English  landlords  prefer  a  girl,  who  | 
knows  nothing,  but  will  coquette  with  everybody,  , 
to  a  clerk  of  the  American  school,  who  knows  every¬ 
thing,  and  will  waste  his  time  with  nobody.  In 
America,  if  you  wish  to  learn  when  to  ride,  where 
to  drive,  what  to  buy,  where  to  shop,  when  the 
trains  start,  what  theatre  to  attend,  how  much  are  t 
the  hack-fares,  who  is  worth  hearing  at  the  Opera,  ' 
what  institution  to  visit,  where  to  procure  the  requi-  ^ 
site  tickets,  who  is  the  fashionable  tailor,  what  is  the  .; 
last  new  thing  in  neckties,  whose  acquaintance  to  i 
make  or  avoid,  where  to  spend  your  evenings,  where  I 
not  to  spenii  your  evenings,  what  is  the  rate  of  ex-  [ 
change,  in  short,  what  to  do  in  any  emergency,  and  j 
how  to  dispose  of  yourself  generally,  —  you  consult  j 
the  clerk  of  the  hotel.  To  quote  the  celebrated  f 
Latin  speech  of  General  Jackson,  which  gained  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  a  southern  college,  the  i 

hotel  clerk,  like  the  American  Union,  is  “  multum  in  i 

parvo,  sine  qua  non,  e-pturibus  unuvi.”  lie  expects 
no  fee ;  he  would  resent  the  offer  of  a  bribe  as  an 
insult;  he  is  salaried  by  the  landlord,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  answer  any  question  you  may  ask.  Like  a 
newspaper  editor,  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  him.  He  is  a  guide-book,  directory,  calen¬ 
dar,  railw.ay  time-table,  fasshionable  gazette,  trade- 
list,  and  merchant’s  manual  combined  and  incar¬ 
nated.  He  gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  he  has 
gleaned  from  ten  thousand  other  guestS,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  among  them  the  information  he  h.as  man¬ 
aged  to  extract  from  you.  Education  only  develops 
his  natural  abilities ;  like  a  poet,  he  is  born,  not 
made.  Americans  have  embodied  their  high  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  t.alents  essential  to  a  good  landlord  in 
the  popular  saying,  “  He  is  a  fine  man,  but  he  can’t  ' 
keep  a  hotel  ” ;  but  the  landlord  would  be  helpless 
without  his  clerk.  Indeed,  in  the  clerk  you  see  the 
future  proprietor  in  embryo,  before  age  has  dimmed 
his  discernment,  or  riches  blunted  his  faculties  and 
imniiired  his  activity.  He  stands  at  his  desk  in  the 
ollice  conversing  with  a  hundred  persons  a  minute, 
sending  them  all  away  instructed  and  satisfied,  and 
apparently  managing  the  .affiii's,  not  only  of  the 
whole  hotel,  but  of  the  whole  city.  You  .are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  homage  to  a  memory  so  tenacious  that 
it  loses  nothing,  and  so  fresh  that  the  slightest  re- 
m.irk  leaves  an  indelible  impression;  to  an  eye 
which  observes  everything  without  appearing  to- 
wander  from  you ;  to  a  tongue  which  talks  as  rap¬ 
idly  and  yet  as  distinctly  as  the  telegraph ;  to  a  j 
manner  which  is  polite  but  reserved ;  to  a  bearing  J 
which  invites  and  inspires  and  justifies  confidence ;  | 

to  an  energy  which  seems  constantly  overtaxed  and  ? 
still  never  tires.  In  the  English  hotels  there  is  no 
such  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ”  for  the  poor 
traveller.  The  hesid-porter  and  the  head-waiter 
occupy  his  place  without  filling  it,  like  a  pair  of 
twin  (Iwarfs  seated  in  a  giant’s  chair.  He  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  American  system,  and  has  become  an  in-  > 
dispensable  part  of  it.  Place  one  such  clerk  in  a  > 
London  hotel,  and  he  would  revolutionize  the  inns 
of  the  metropolis.  When  his  virtues  were  once 
known  to  the  public,  persons  would  journey  for 
miles  and  become  guests  of  the  hotel  in  order  to 
.advise  with  him ;  and  no  American  could  by  any 
chance  be  persuaded  to  piitronize  any  other  hotel 
than  that  at  which  this  modern  Admirable  Crichton 
w.as  engaged. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  foreigner  at  an 
English  inn  is,  that  there  seem  to  be  more  waiters 
than  guests ;  the  second  is  the  resemblance  of  the 
establishment  to  the  popular  idea  of  a  harem ;  the 
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third  is  the  tremendous  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  his  bill.  When  he  enters,  he  beholds 
three  or  four  maidens  in  the  olliec,  ready  to  book  his 
name ;  four  or  five  maidens  in  the  bar  pumping  out 
ale  and  pouring  out  spirits;  a  dozen  waiters  in 
evening  dress,  grouped  mourniidly  around  a  joint 
of  roast  beef  in  the  coft'ee-room ;  a  score  of  jKjrters 
feebly  endeavoring  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
portion  of  his  luggage,  or  posed  ])ictures(juely  in  the 
extreme  distance  ;  and  innumerable  scullery-maids, 
housemaids,  and  chamber-maids  popping  up  out  of 
the  cellars,  or  hanging,  like  domestic  Azellas,  over 
the  banisteis.  If  he  be  an  American,  he  longs  to 
discharge  this  army  of  incapables,  and  replace  the 
office-girls  with  a  clever  clerk,  the  barmaids  with  a 
couple  of  smart  barkeepers,  and  so  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  multitude.  An  hour’s  experience  furnishes 
him  with  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  division  of  labor. 
There  is  one  servant  to  light  his  fire,  another  to 
answer  his  bell,  another  to  bring  his  hot  water,  an¬ 
other  to  procure  him  meat  and  drink,  another  to 
attend  to  his  l^droom,  another  to  look  after  his 
linen,  another  to  black  his  boots,  another  to  brush 
his  clothes,  another  to  call  his  cab,  and  another  — 
generally  a  stout,  rosy  female  —  whose  only  duty 
seems  to  be  to  walk  into  his  room  and  say  “  Good¬ 
morning.”  All  of  these  servants  with  whom  he 
comes  in  personal  contact  must  be  tipped,  or  they 
are  apt  to  turn  sulky,  and  render  his  life  misera¬ 
ble.  To  change  a  five-pound  note  into  sixpences, 
and  distribute  them  promiscuously,  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  newly  arrived  traveller.  Everybody  looks  to 
him  for  remuneration  for  even  the  most  trifling  ser¬ 
vices  ;  nobody  seems  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and 
yet  there  is  the  regular  charge  for  “  attendance  ”  in 
the  weekly  Mils. 

Before  long,  you  learn  that  the  real  master  of 
the  house  is  the  head-waiter.  He  receives  your 
money,  receipts  your  bills,  makes  your  change,  en¬ 
ters  your  chaises ;  and,  having  tipped  all  the  people 
who  attend  uppn  you,  it  is  now  necessary  to  tip  this 
dignitary,  who  is  rather  a  landlord  than  a  waiter, 
and  who  usually  gets  rich  sooner  than  the  genuine 
proprietor.  St.  Paul  says,  that  if  one  have  all  the 
other  virtues,  and  yet  have  not  charity,  he  is  noth¬ 
ing  ;  and  so  if  you  pay  all  the  other  servants,  and  do 
not  pay  the  head- waiter,  you  have  expended  your 
money  in  vain.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  a 
poor  rule,  and  does  not  work  both  ways ;  for  to  fee 
the  head-waiter  does  not  relieve  you  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  continuing  to  fee  the  other  servants.  Your 
bedroom  is  stuffy,  has  the  lodging-house  odor,  and  is 
never  lighted  with  gas.  At  an  American  hotel,  you 
can  calculate  your  expenses  to  a  nicety ;  at  an  En¬ 
glish  hotel,  much  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
young  lady  who  makes  out  the  bills  happens  to  be 
flirting  with  anotlier  guest  when  she  comes  to  your 
account,  and  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  chance 
whether  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  It  may 
be  safely  stated  that,  at  an  English  hotel,  a  foreigner 
pays  about  three  times  more  than  an  Englishman, 
and  receives  about  one  third  the  attention.  The 
landlord  burdens  you  with  his  losses  from  other 
people’s  unpaid  bilb ;  the  employees  consider  you  a 
pigeon  to  be  plucked,  and  glare  at  your  pockets  with 
a  give-me-sixpenny  stare  equally  irritating  and  db- 
tressing.  Engibhmun  have  an  impression  —  in  part 
mistaken  —  that  .\mericr.n  families  reside  at  hotels 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cares  of  housekeeping.  No 
person  who  has  lived  at  an  Englbh  hotel  will  won¬ 
der  that  English  tauailies  do  not  adopt  thb  Ameri¬ 
can  idea;  tor,  taking  one  with  another,  —  and  I 
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have  no  intention  of  advertising  the  few  exceptions,  ■ 
—  the  English  inns  are  the  dearest,  the  worst  man-  ! 
aged,  the  most  unhomelike  in  any  civilized  country.  ;; 
The  genius  which  has  made  the  English  railway 
restaurants  infamous  in  Mughj  Junction  has  thrown  i 
around  the  burly  landlords,  buxom  landladies,  witty  I 
waiters,  and  pretty  barmaids,  a  lovely  but  deceptive  j 
halo,  which  a  few  days  of  companionship  with  these  ; 
worthies  unpleasantly  dissipates.  Landlords  should 
be  burly,  and  landladies  buxom,  when  they  drink  so  i 
much  and  do  so  little;  the  wit  of  the  waiters  is  J 
chiefly  shown  in  avoiding  untipped  labor;  the  cham-  [j 
bermaids  would  be  prettier  if  they  did  their  work 
better.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  English 
people  seem  to  like  their  hotel  system  as  it  is,  and ' 
any  attempt  to  practically  roform  it  meets  with 
strenuous  opposition  and  bitter  prejudice.  How¬ 
ever,  the  world  moves,  and  even  Euglaud  cannot 
stand  quite  still. 


DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE. 


I  CONFESS  to  a  liking  for  disagreeable  people. 
An  acejuired  taste,  no  doubt,  for  they  are  not  nice ; 
but  take  them  ns  you  take  olives,  and  they  give  a 
relish  to  the  wine  of  life.  Regard  them  as  caviare, 
and,  if  not  wholly  to  your  palate,  it  is  pos.sible  to 
get  a  flavor  out  of  them.  Remember,  disagreeable 
people  you  will  always  meet.  They  are  as  inevita¬ 
ble  as  the  twang  of  garlic  in  Spanish  cookery ;  and, 
as  one  must  have  them,  1  have  long  since  come  to 
the  determination  of  acquiring  a  penofiant  for  them. 
’T  is  not  so  diflicult :  and,  a  little  preliminary  nausea 
once  overcome,  you  have  your  reward,  just  as  the 
indescribable  horror  of  that  first  cigar  is  compensated 
for  by  the  appreci.ative  enjoyment  of  your  parlaga 
or  your  ciibana.  The  human  animal  is  marwelluus 
in  his  faculty  for  acquiring  tastes,  but  it  takes  time. 
Edible  earth  is,  I  should  fancy,  hardly  nice  at  first. 
There  are  mineral  waters  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  swallow  with  a  positive  relish,  no  doubt  for 
want  of  perseverance.  In  the  same  way,  some 
amount  of  culture,  I  should  suppose,  was  necessary 
before  one  could  have  drunk  with  real  enthusiasm 
that  toast  at  the  late  banquet  at  the  Langharo, 
“The  horse  and  meat  at  2^d.  per  pound!”  But 
these  and  similar  tastes  being  possible  of  acquire¬ 
ment,  so,  believe  me,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  like 
—  positively  like  —  disitgreeable  people. 

One  reason  why  I  like  them  is  this,  that  they 
offer  me  a  boundless  field  of  s{)eculation  ;  so  many 
things  about  them  excite  my  wonder.  More  espec¬ 
ially  I  am  constantly  asking  myself,  “  Do  people 
know  that  they  are  disagreeable  'i  Are  the  nettles 
in  the  social  garden  conscious  that  they  sting  'i  Is 
it  patent  to  them  that  they  arc  different  from  the 
rest  of  their  kind  ?  Do  they  live  in  the  delusion 
that  it  is  n.atural  to  man  to  be  harsh,  angular,  selfish, 
snappish,  overbearing,  and  unsympathetic  ?  Docs 
old  Milky  White  feel  that  he  is  hard  and  cruel,  ex¬ 
acting  and  unamiable  ?  Is  my  aunt  Trimmer  as 
blind  to  the  fact  that  she  is  disliked  for  her  petty 
meannesses,  her  endless  “  nagging  ”  and  her  vicious 
tattling,  as  she  is  to  the  mendaciously  open  and 
shamel^  falsehood  of  her  false  front  ?  'Hiere  is 
old  Colonel  Gruinpus  again ;  surely  he  must  feel 
himself  a  horror  to  his  officers  and  a  pest  to  his 
men  !  And  yet  I  don’t  know ;  after  long  and  close 
Study  of  disagreeable  people,  I  am  quite  at  fault  on 
this  point.  I  meet  men  in  business  so  vulgarly  offen¬ 
sive  of  manner,  that,  if  they  struck  me,  spat  at  me, 
felled  and  trampled  on  me,  I  could  not  feel  more 
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utterly  degraded  than  by  my  enforced  contact  with 
them;  yet  they  appear  serenely 'unconscious  of  be¬ 
ing  detestable.  1  find  people  at  church  unconi- 
I  promising  nuisances,  who  take  the  room  of  two  in 
crowded  pews,  anticipate  the  responses,  re;id  the 
|;i  minister’s  part  jn  audible  undertone,  howl  in  the 
j|  singing  utterly  out  of  tune,  snore  through  the  ser- 
;|  mon,  and  in  a  manner  incense  themselves  by  the 

I  sucking  of  peppermint  or  other  nauseously  odorous 

I I  drops.  Or  I  go  to  a  theatre,  and  people  about  me 
'j  whisper  ai.'d  titter  or  giggle  while  I  try  to  listen ;  or 

a  man  who  has  seen  the  piece  before  explains  the 
ji  plot  to  the  man  who  has  not;  or  somebody  else  re- 
j  I  peats  all  the  jokes  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  lady  two 
i  I  seats  off.  Let  us  say  that  I  return  home  by  train.  In 
thecarriage  I  haply  encounter  the  man  who tct'W smoke 

I  i  though  the  carriage  be  full  of  ladies ;  or  the  man  who 

I I  won’t  permit  smoking,  though  none  but  gentlemen  are 

f"  )resent,  and  all  arc  desirous  of  indulging  in  that 
uxury.  Next  in  disagreeableness  to  these  is  the 
'  passenger  who  whistles,  the  lady  with  the  unruly  chil¬ 
dren,  the  cur  who  dictates  as  to  the  windows  being 
up  or  down,  and  so  forth.  A  railway-carriage  I  am 
constrained  to  regard  as  the  paradise  of  the  disa- 
'  greeable ;  though  an  omnibus  is  not  without  its 
;  attractions  for  them.  But,  I  repeat,  my  study  of 
!  this  class,  wide  and  varied  as  it  has  been,  leaves  me 
1  (^uite  at  fault  on  the  one  great  problem  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  —  can  one  be  disagreeable  without 
knowing  it  ?  If  one  can,  then  the  disagreeable  are 
:  to  be  pitied ;  if  not,  then  the  ijuestion  becomes, 
wherein  lies  the  pleasure  of  being  a,  nuisance  ? 

'■  AVhere  indeed  What  satisfaction  can  Sir  .John 
and  his  lady  find  in  living  a  “  cat-and-dog  ”  life  ? 
Why  does  Podgers  enjoy  the  tortiirc  he  inflicts  on 
I  me  with  his  long  stories  What  is  the  subtle  plciis- 
ure  derlvtHl  by  Jones  from  the  cynical  remarks, 

I  couched  in  friendly  tones,  whereby  he  contrives  to 
'  make  me  dissatisfied  with  iny  house,  iTjy  horses,  my 
'  pictures,  my  books,  and  myself  ’?  The  whole  thing 
i  IS  inscrutable,  like  so  much  else  pertaining  to  hu- 
j  manity.  I  can  no  more  understand  it  than  I  can 
j  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
]  Azores,  of  whom  a  recent  traveller  s.ays :  “  The 
donkeys  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  a 
j  family  all  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room.  They 
I  are  unclean,  ravaged  by  vermin,  and  are  truly 
I  happy  I” 

I  But  stronger  than  the  interest  or  the  pity  they 
•  inspire  is  the  amusement  disagreeable  people  afford 
me.  I  cannot  help  it,  any  more  than  I  can  help 
laughing  at  a  joke.  They  alwaj-s  seem  to  me  like 
I  people  in  farces,  who,  we  all  know,  are  (juite  differ- 
1  ent  from  people  out  of  farces.  There  is  in  all  their 
proceedings  an  eccentricity  that  borders  on  the 
!  humorous.  They  fly  into  passions ;  and  a  man  in  a 
I  passion  is  always  funny.  They  say  disagreeable 
tilings,  which  at  least  have  the  sfint^  of  epigrams, 
i  They  constitute  a  perpetual  Opposition ;  and  we 
1  know  that  the  greatest  fun  is  always  away  from  the 
j  Tre.asury  benches.  They  take  such  pains  to  out- 
1  rage  the  proprieties,  —  the  very  thing  in  these  mo¬ 
notonous  days.  With  Mawworm,  they  seem  to 
“like  to  lie  despised”;  and,  as  in  his  case,  one 
laughs  at  the  oddity  of  their  taste.  Of  course  they 
are  a  little  trying  at  times ;  but  so  are  agreeable  peo¬ 
ple.  Indeed,  honey  cloys  sooner  than  vinegar.  The 
j  gri-at  thing  is  to  acejuire  the  habit  of  looking  at  them 
I  solely  from  the  comic  point  of  view.  In  play-writ- 
I  ing  it  is  a  point  to  let  the  audience  into  the  secret 
of  that  which  is  bidden  from  the  characters  in  the 
piece. 


The  same  principle  applies  to  getting  fun  out  of 
the  disagreeable.  You  must  see  more  than  they  see. 
When  Bouncer  fumes  and  flusters,  upsets  the  club 
by  his  presence,  and  is  ready  to  snap  at  anybody  or 
take  offence  at  anything,  to  “  quarrel  with  a  man 
for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  be¬ 
cause  he  has  hazel  eyes,”  as  ilercutio  puts  it,  he,  no 
doubt,  thinks  great  things  of  himself.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  contempt  he  inspires,  and 
to  address  him  mentally  in  Mr.  Venus’s  memorable 
words,  “  Ah,  my  boy,  you ’ve  no  idea  how  small 
you ’d  come  out  if  I  had  the  articulating  of  yon.” 

So,  when  Snobson  acts  as  a  brute,  just  to  gain  a  few 
petty  advantages  not  worth  the  gaining,  it  is  fun  to 
watch  and  see  how  he  stamps  himself  as  a  low  cad 
without  having  any  idea  that  he  is  doing  so.  As  for 
disagreeable  women  who  set  up  for  ladies,  and  pla¬ 
cidly  believe  they  are  regarded  in  that  light,  well,  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  amusement  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford.  A  disagree.able  woman  is  like  a 
vacuum ;  there  is  no  place  for  her  in  nature.  She 
is  a  jiarody  upon  herself.  If  there  is  a  touch  of 
beauty  about  her,  she  gives  those  she  meets  the 
sort  of  shock’  one  would  feel  on  taking  what  appears 
to  be  wine,  and  is  in  reality  vinegar.  Fortunately 
she  very  seldom  is  beautiful,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Nature  does  not  lend  itself  to  shams.  It  is 
pitilessly  exacting.  Sweetness  of  face  must  result  ; 
from  sweetness  of  disposition.  The  face  is  not  a 
m.ask,  but  a  mirror.  It  reveals  everything  with  ter¬ 
rible  ingenuousness.  Amiability  is  not  to  be  simulat¬ 
ed  to  the  observant  eye.  You  cannot  stamp  the  | 
marks,  the  lines,  the  flowing  curves  of  the  agreeable 
on  your  face,  unless  you  have  the  quality  in  your  | 
breast.  For  this  reason  the  disagreeable  woman  is  | 
never  really  beautiful.  She  defies  Rachel  and  all  I 
her  arts.  Her  features  at  their  best  remind  you  of  ! 
etchings :  the  effects  have  been  “  bit  in  ”  by  acids.  f 
The  forms  of  the  disagreeable  in  woman  are  infinite,  | 
but  the  effect  of  all  is  the  same.  lu  place  of  attrac¬ 
tion  there  is  repulsion.  In  place  of  love,  pity,  —  if 
not  scorn.  In  place  of  happiness,  sour  discontent  j 
The  disagreeable*woman  is  irksome  to  every  cfeated 
thing,  including  herself.  There  is  positively  only 
one  way  to  dem  with  her,  —  turn  her  into  a  joke. 

In  that  way  she  may  be  made  tolerable,  like  the 
Frenchman’s  slippers ;  useless  as  slippers,  but  just  J 
available  as  the  basis  of  a  ragout. 

I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  one  im¬ 
portant  point  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and 
that  is,  as  to  the  advantages  of  being  disagreeable. 

At  first  sight  It  seems  to  have  much  to  recommend 
it.  Certainly,  disagreeable  people  push  their  way  in 
the  world  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  but  what  this 
“  pushing  ”  involves  a  deal  of  needless  exertion.  It 
is  just  possible,  I  think,  to  get  along  as  well  without 
it.  Not  with  so  much  show  of  progress,  I  admit. 

The  great  hectoring  bully  appears  to  make  “  all  the 
running.”  His  loud  voice  and  obstreperous  bearing 
are  potent  in  flunkeydom.  The  persistent  grumbler, 
too,  gets  attention ;  the  man  with  a  grievance  is 
often  listened  to ;  the  vapid  joker  has  his  influence ;  I 
and  so  on  with  the  thousand-and-one  varieties  of  the  | 

disagreeable.  But,  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  agreeable  gain  the  solid  advantages.  A 
pleasant,  genial,  good-iiearted  fellow  is  welcome 
wherever  he  goes.  He  has  no  occasion  to  storm  or 
whine;  ready  service  is  accorded  to  him  almost  ! 
without  the  asking.  Hearts  warm  towards  him;  | 
eyes  —  ay,  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  world  —  bright-  ^ 

en  at  his  approach.  In  youth  he  is  idolized  ;  as  he  ■ 

mixes  in  the  world  he  finds  his  popularity  an  ever-  J 
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widening  circle ;  and  when  he  quits  its  active  duties 
he  experiences  the  delights  of 

“Ilonor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

And  all  that  should  accompany  old  age.” 

These  are  solid  advantages,  it  must  be  owned.  And 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  agreeable  woman  is  yet 
stronger.  She  is  obviously  the  gainer  in  every  way. 
And  yet  how  many  cling  to  their  disagreeableness 
as  their  strong  point !  Poor  dears  !  It  is  almost  a 
shame  even  to  smile  at  their  folly. 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  am  afraid  my  dis¬ 
agreeable  people  play  a  losing  as  well  as  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  game.  Many  cannot  help  it,  for  with  them 
it  is  a  question  of  temperament :  some  err  through 
mistaken  views,  others  from  want  of  thought.  But 
in  most  cases  vanity  and  selfishness  are  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all ;  and  as  those  (pialities  are  undying, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  th.at  I  shall  have  my  pets,  the 
disagreeables,  to  wonder  over,  laugh  at,  and  interest 
myself  in  generally  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  THREE-LEGGED  IMPOSTOR. 

AVe  are  all  familiar  with  that  indomitable  sailor 
who,  notwithstanding  the  s  .verity  of  the  season  (and, 
indeed*,  the  colder  it  is  the  better  it  suits  bim),  sits 
with  (apparently)  no  legs  upon  the  pavement,  while 
before  him  is  spread  a  highly  colored  illustration  of 
the  catastrophe  (the  blowing  up  of  a  three-decker 
in  action)  by  which  he  lost  his  limbs ;  we  are  also 
acquainted  with  his  less  interesting  nautical  brother 
who,  with  but  (.apparently)  one  leg,  limps  along  our 
streets,  with  a  doleful  ditty  <leseribing  the  circum¬ 
stance  (a  cannon-ball  or  a  fall  from  the  mast-head) 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  mutilation;  but  a 
TViree-legged  Impostor  has  not  yet  been  palmed  off 
even  upon  th.at  credulous  world,  the  indiscriminate 
charity-bestowers  of  our  large  towns ;  and  it  is  with 
some  hope  of  imparting  novel  information  that  we 
beg  to  introduce  this  designing  trijiod  to  our  readers. 
Many  of  them  have  doubtless  already  heard  of  it. 
A  ])opular  periodical  very  accurately  described  the 
fair  Monster,  several  months  ago,  in  temperate  and 
judicial  language ;  for  it  is  (I  blush  to  say  it)  of  the 
female  sex,  and  that  fact  perhaps  softened  the  heart 
of  a  too  impressionable  editor ;  but  the  fact  is,  and 
should  be  made  public,  that  Planchette  (for  that  is 
her  name)  is  an  infamous  creature,  clothed  with  lies ; 
and  whoever  purch.ascs  her,  under  a  contrary  im¬ 
pression,  will  find  themselves  grievously  mist.aken. 
It  is  true  that  even  her  patrons  allow  that  she  is  not 
trustworthy ;  that  her  statements  are  wild  and  way¬ 
ward  ;  but  her  moral  obliquity  is  not  what  we  com¬ 
plain  of :  if  she  would  only  speak,  if  it  were  but  to 
say  to  her  purchaser:  “You  ninny”  (which,  by  the 
by,  would  be  the  rever.se  of  a  false  word),  I  should 
be  content.  But  she  s.ays  nothinr/;  and  my  ten-'and- 
sixpence  has  been  extracted  from  me  under  Worse 
than  false  pretences. 

Let  me  give  a  description  of  this  olfendcr,  that 
the  public  may  recognize  her  at  first  sight,  and,  b*nng 
forewarned,  be  fore.armed.  Planchette,  then,  is  a 
board,  shaped  like  a  he.art,  about  eight  inches  long 
by  seven  wide  in  its  widest  part ;  she  is  supported 
on  three  legs,  —  namely,  on  two  pentagraph  wheels 
(on  which  she  moves  about,  when  pushed,  very 
freely),  and  one  soft  jMincil,  with  which  she  writes 
(or  rather  is  said  to  write)  her  mystic  statements. 
The  method  is  to  place  Planchette  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  or  cardboard ;  then  two  persons  lay 
their  hands  very  lightly  on  her,  and  after  a  bit,  say 


her  admirere,  she  will  resolve  any  question  pro¬ 
pounded  by  a  third  person. 

Having  read  the  account  already  alluded  to,  of 
this  female  phenomenon,  I  inquired  of  mv  friends 
if  she  was  known  to  anv  of  them.  Several  of  them 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Planchette  could  not 
only  tell  the  Past,  but  the  F uture ;  and  as  for  the 
Present,  matters  p.assing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  were  just  as  much  within  her  ken  as  what  was 
going  on  in  the  same  room  with  her.  But  all  this 
was  hearsay.  Only  two  of  my  friends  spoke  from 
jiersonal  experience  of  the  witch ;  one,  an  accom¬ 
plished  lady ;  the  other,  not  only  a  scholar,  hut' 
(wh.at  w,a.s  more  singular  in  such  a  case  of  credulity) 
a  man  of  cpiickness  and  humor.  The  stories  they 
told  of  Planchette  (and  which  it  is  certain  they 
believed)  were  marvellous.  She  had  revealed  to 
them  the  de.ath  of  a  friend  in  another  hemisphere 
at  the  hour  of  his  demise,  and  indicated  the  priest 
who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments.  But,  in¬ 
deed,  by  their  own  account,  she  performed  such 
miracles  in  their  presence,  th.at  when  one  of  my 
two  informants  said,  “  I  could  never  have  believed 
it  if  I  had  not  seen  it,”  I  hastened  to  intrench  my¬ 
self  behind  that  rampart  likewise, —  and  am  hold¬ 
ing  that  position  to  this  hour.  There  was  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  this  tripod’s  being  exclusively  spiritual  in 
her  manifestations.  She  did  not  concern  herself 
solely  with  death,  or  other  serious  subjects,  but 
would  condescend  to  light  banter  and  common¬ 
places.  In  this  last  phase,  however,  she  was  some¬ 
times  quite  as  striking  as  when  employed  in  the 
annihilation  of  time  and  sp.acc  to  make  two  lovers 
(of  the  Marvellous)  happy.  I  give  an  instance,  re¬ 
lated  to  me,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  word  about  anv  other  matter  would 
never  be  doubted,  and  who,  in  this  case,  very  seri- 
ou.dy  pledged  it  to  the  truth  of  what  he  told. 
Planchette  (of  whom  he  honestly  avowed  his  be¬ 
lief  that  she  w.as  an  emissary  of  the  devil)  had 
taken,,  perh.aps  on  that  account,  a  peculiar  enmity 
to  him,  .and  delighted  in  issuing  libels  against  him, 

—  whether  scrawling  them  on  cardbo.ard  with  the 
help  of  pentagraph  wheels  constitutes  “  publica¬ 
tion  ”  is  a  point  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  decide, 

—  and,  in  particular,  in  inventing  about  him  very 
incredible  and  foolish  lies.  A  friend  of  his,  at  the 
other  end  of  London,  who  gave  up  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  the  tripod,  drove  over  to  him  one  day, 
when  the  lady  I  have  mentioned  (a  ng.ar  relation  of 
his)  happened  to  be  stajnng  in  his  house.  “  O 
Smith,”  said  he  (or  let  us  suppose  so,  for  O.  Smith 
w:is  not  his  real  name),  “  what  do  you  think  my 
I’lanchette  has  been  saying  about  you  this  morning  ” 

“  Something  very  false  anil  very  silly,  I  have  no 
doubt,”  returned  Smith,  who,  however,  if  he  had 
known  of  any  efficacious  form  of  exoreism,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  used  it.  “  What  did  the  demon  s.ay  ?  ’’ 

“  VVell,  I  was  just  pacing  a  few  minutes  with  her 
after  ’oreakfiuit,  —  you  know,  she  talks  to  me  alone 
quite  freely,  —  and  asked  lier,  amongst  other  things  : 
“  What  is  Smith,  your  enemy,  doing  just  now  V  ” 
“  He ’s  mending  his  boots  with  a  poker,”  scrawled 
she  immediately,  as  fast  as  she  could.  —  Just  fancy  ! 
could  malignity  of  invention  take  a  more  ludicrous 
form  than  that  ?  ” 

“But  this  is  most  extraordinary,”  exclaimed 
Smith  and  the  lady  simultaneously,  and  looking  at 
one  another  in  blank  dismay;  for  the  fact  was,  that 
Smith  had  gone  out  that  morning  (it  being  a  wet 
one)  in  goloshes ;  and  on  his  return,  forgetting  that 
I  his  soles  were  India-rubber  ones,  had  scraped  his 
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shoes  as  usual  on  the  scraper,  and  thereby  cut  one 
of  them.  Being  both  ingenious  and  economical,  he 
then  much  astonished  the  lady  in  question  by  coming 
into  the  parlor  (where  she  was),  heating  the  poker, and 
proceeding  to  cure  his  mishap  by  the  process  which 
surgeons  call,  or  used  to  call,  the  actual  cautery. 

“  Why,  you  did  mend  your  boots  with  a  poker 
this  very  morning  !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady. 

“  1  know  I  did,”  said  he,  more  ({uietly.  “  I  al¬ 
ways  said  Planchette  was  a  demon.” 

i  may  here  say  that  the  most  singular  part  of  the 
Planchette  mystery,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  now  nar¬ 
rated  :  that  two  independent  witnesses,  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  right- 
thinking  persons,  should  agree  to  concoct  a  foolish 
falsehood,  and  to  back  it  by  the  most  serious  assev¬ 
erations,  is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  story  itself. 
Yet  they  either  did  so,  or  the  story  is  true. 

At  all  events,  much  excited  by  this  statement,  as 
well  as  by  the  other  wonderful  relations,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  procure  a  Planchette.  In  vain  Smith  as¬ 
sured  me  that  I  had  better  not,  fur  that  it  wiis  play¬ 
ing  into  th.e  hands  of  the  Evil  One  to  ask  her  any 
questions. 

Be  she  a  spirit  of  health,*  returned  t,  *  or  problin  damned, 

Bring  with  her  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 

Be  her  intents  wicked  or  charitable,* 

And  even  though  she  cost  m  j  twclve-and-sixpeoce, 

Planchette  I  Ml  buy.*’ 

Planchette  was  rather  exacting  in  her  demands, 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  wise  women  ;  but 
then  their  business  is  mainly  confined  to  maid-ser¬ 
vants,  whereas  tliis  Lady  was  fashionable  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree.  “  1  have  sold,”  says  one  of  the  few 
who  deal  in  this  engaging  tripod,  “  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  Planchettes,  and  have  sent  others  abroad.” 
And  then  think  of  her  manifestations !  Even 
from  the  temperate  account  of  her  in  the  [wriodical 
above  referred  to,  I  learne<l  that  she  could  tell  you 
the  text  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  morning  sermon  any  af¬ 
ternoon,  although  not  (as  I  gatherctl)  before  it  had 
been  preached.  She  could  tell  you  the  letters  (such 
as  W.  A.  L.  K.  E.  li.,  for  instance)  engraved  on  the 
inside  of  a  locket,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  to  any  but  one’s  self.  It  could  indicate  the 
persons  you  had  written  to  any  day,  and  even  sup¬ 
ply  their  Christian  names,  if  you  were  ignorant  of 

them,  and  were  compelled  to  .address  “ - .Tones, 

Esq.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  showed  an  ignorance 
almost  as  surprising  iis  its  knowledge,  for  it  was  by 
no  means  goM  at  spelling,  and  insUted,  in  spite  of 
the  best  advice,  upon  writing  commander  with  one 
m.  “  Generally  ”  —  and  I  think  this  a  Utile  suspic¬ 
ious — “  its  blunders  in  orthography  are  the  blunders 
of  those  whose  hands  are  upon  it.  For  example,  it 
wrote  a  French  word  for  me,  and  put  an  accent  on 
it  which  should  not  have  been  there,  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  it  should  be  there ;  and  in  writing  a  Latin 
word  for  a  lady,  it  spelled  it  as  the  lady  thought  it 
should  be  spelled  —  wrong.” 

This  frank  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the 
paper  rather  attracted  me  than  otherwise  to  the  tri¬ 
pod  ;  but  when  I  had  read  a  little  book  entitled 
“  The  Planchette,  or  Thought-writer :  a  Mystery,” 
the  admission  seemed  quite  superfluous,  if  not  a  base 
detraction  from  her  virtues.  I  will  leave  out  the 
spiritual  opinions  of  the  author  of  this  last-named 
work,  —  such  as,  “  I  don’t  knotci  what  is  mesmeric 
influence,  but  I  iKjlievc  it  to  be  the  direct  breath  of 
the  Great  Creator,  and  cannot  be  destroyed,”  &c., 
—  and  stick  to  Planchette  herself,  of  which  this  gen¬ 
tleman  is  the  creator,  and  who  sells  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  Leather. 


Well,  then,  this  disinterested  individual  informs 
us  that,  in  spite  of  what  one  Mr.  Bertolacci  says,  it 
is  by  no  means  immaterial  of  what  wood  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  made,  “  although  this  may  be  in  his  [Mr.  B.’s] 
case,  because  his  daughters  are  mediums  of  a  very 
high  degree ;  but  there  are  thousands  in  whom  the 
faculty  IS  latent,  and  I  submit  that  they  require  the 
instrument  that  years  of  experiment  and  research 
have  proved  to  be  genuine  and  correctly  con¬ 
structed.”  The  author  (and  maker)  is  naturally  not 
desirous  to  tell  us  how  to  turn  out  this  itistrument 
for  ourselves.  “  I  will  only  s.ay  th.at  the  wood  used 
must  be  hearty  good  stuff,  and  well  dried.  Labur¬ 
num,  oak,  a.sh,  and  many  other  woods  will  not  serve, 
and  arc  not  rightly  to  be  used.  Other  conditions  and 
instructions  1  reserce.”  [I  again  rejieat,  that,  not- 
withst.anding  even  Miss  P.,  there  is  nothing  like 
Leather.]  As  to  the  reason  why  these  instruments 
write  or  draw,  as  they  sometimes  do  e.xquisitely,  I 
have  long  ceased  to  trouble  myself;  enough  for  me 
they  are  true ;  and  I  freely  .admit,  that,  after  many 
years’  observation  of  the  facts,  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  phenomena  are  spiritual,  mesmeric,  odic,  or 
vito-magnetic,  asid  I  therefore  leave  each  person 
who  studies  the  subject  to  his  own  opinion.”  Tak¬ 
ing  .a<lvantage  of  the  permission  thus  graciousljr  ac- 
coi-ded,  I  shall  presently  express  my  own  opinion 
upon  this  matter,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let  our  author 
speak  on.  “  I  use  two  wooils  in  the  manufacture  of 
Planchettes,  —  one  is  perfumed,  scarce,  and  expen¬ 
sive  ;  the  other,  of  a  chea^icr  and  commoner  kind. 
The  cost  of  a  Planchette  is  twelve-and-sixpence  or 
seven  shillings  respectively.”  It  is  not  an  American 
invention,  as  some  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Great  Britain,  have  malignantly  observed.  “  It  is 
French,  as  implied  by  its  name,  “  a  little  board.” 
.  .  .  .  It  is  no  stranger  to  the  French,  Russian, 
and  Spanish  courts,  ....  and  I  have  sold  four 
hundred  and  sixty -si.x  in  England.”  How  any 
human  turner  or  carpenter  .ever  hit  upon  Plan¬ 
chette  in  the  first  instance  is  not  recorded  in  this 
pamphlet,  although  the  present  place  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  very  distinctljr  pointed  out  to  possible  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  but  her  spiritual  merits  wei’e  discovered  at 
least  eight  years  ago,  even  at  which  period  some 
folks  were  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  with  her,  it 
seems,  to  call  her  “  Planchy.”  Three  of  these 
“  tried  it,  without  any  result,  and  Planchy  was  put 
aside  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  till  after  dinner. 
You  may  judge  their  surprise  when,  on  proceeding 
to  resume  their  amusement,  they  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  written  ”  [.n’c;  our  author  often  gives 
proof  of  deriving  his  orthogi'aphic  knowledge  from 
Planchy]  on  the  previously  blank  paper :  ‘  Go  to 
my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  be  with  you  this 
day  month,  to  cause  him  to  make  such  alterations 
as  I  wish  in  the  book  he  is  now  writing.’  ”  Then 
followed  the  signature  of  an  eminent  personage 
deceased. 

Our  author  himself,  perhaps  apprehensive  that 
people  might  call  upon  him  and  require  a  sign,  dis¬ 
claims  any  personal  power  over  the  lady.  “  It 
might  be  supposed  that,  as  I  make  the  instrument,  1 
can  use  it  also;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case.” 
The  little  touches  of  modesty  to  be  found  in  this 
miraculous  essay  are  indeed  most  charming.  While 
eulogizing  Planchette’s  surpassing  qualities,  he  al¬ 
lows  she  has  the  feminine  failing  of  occasionally 
telling  fibs.  “  Not,”  says  he,  rather  brutally,  “  that 
the  instrument  don’t  tell  lies  sometimes;  it  states 
plainly  that  it  does  so ;  as,  for  instance,  a  few  days 
since,  1  was  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  ”  [Leather], 
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“who  WM  disappointed  because  the  instrument  I 
made  would  not  write  for  her,  but  only  made  marks ; 
she  told  me  that,  by  a  young  lady  laying  Acr  hand 
on  it,  it  wrote  a  letter  from  her  deceased  mother, 
full  of  serious  advice;  and  that  afterwards,  some 
one  present  wished  to  know  the  winner  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Derby,  the  answer  was :  ‘  I  write  lies  as  well  as 
truth,  and  will  not  be  troubled  with  such  —  non¬ 
sense.’  This  caused  the  young  lady  to  desist,  of 
course.” 

Nay,  our  author  has  even  the  hardihood  to  print 
a  letter  from  a  customer  to  the  effect  that  the  in¬ 
strument  he  first  made  for  him,  “  about  eight  years 
ago,  of  mahogany,  would  not  act,  and  the  second 
only  Imperfectly  ” ;  but  “  the  third,  my  second 
quality,  wrote  messages  from  the  late  Robert  Burns, 
and,  without  ai^  one  touching  the  instrument, 
signed  them.”  [I  should  like  to  compare  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  the  deceased  bard  with  Blanchy’s  spidery 
scrawls.]  Another  correspondent,  a  lady,  states 
that  “  now  (after  a  little  practice)  she  never  touches 
the  Blanchette,  but  ties  a  string  to  one  of  the  cas¬ 
tors,  and  it  writes.”  But  these  two  persons,  even 
by  our  author’s  own  account,  are  favored  individ¬ 
uals,  as  we  may  learn  from  his  Directions  for  using 
the  Planchette  :  — 

“  Insert  the  pencil,  and  lay  the  instrument,  wheels 
downward,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  or  cartridge  pa- 
.per;  then  quietly  collect  and  bend  your  mind  to 
the  subject,  and  lay  just  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  on  the  upper  side  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  if  you  have  the  power  well  developed,  the 
Planchette  will  probably  at  first  make  irregular 
marks,  and,  after  a  little  practice,  give  answers  to 
mental  and  verbal  questions. 

“  If,  however,  after  repeated  trials, — say,  for  about 
a  month,  —  you  find  that  it  will  neither  move,  write, 
nor  draw,  and  you  do  not  perceive  a  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  fingers,  nor  any  tremor  of  the  hand  or  arm, 
nor  a  sense  of  pricksng  or  stiffness  in  the  fingers, 
you  may  fairly  conclude  that  you  have  not  the  pow¬ 
er  to  obtain  answers  by  it  (or,  if  you  have,  that  it 
would  require  a  longer  time  to  develop  it).  I  should 
advise  you  in  that  case  to  invite  some  one,  the  oppo¬ 
site  to  yourself  in  sex  and  temperament  (if  possible), 
to  assist  you,  and  both  together  proceed,  as  before 
directed,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  watch  the  result. 
If  it  does  not  move,  join  hands,  the  left  in  your 
friend’s  right,  and  lay  the  disengaged  hands  on  the 
Planchette.  If  neither  influences  can  move  it,  let 
others  try,  and  strictly  attend  to  this, — put  the  Plan¬ 
chette  in  the  sun’s  rays,  if  possible,  for  a  few  minutes, 
repeatedly  turning  it,  and  it  will  remove  the  influences 
Tn.4T  IT  HAS  ABSOUBED,  and  restore  it  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  state. 

“  This  can  at  any  time  be  done,  if  you  have  reason 
to  suppose  it  has  been  handled  by  one  inimical  to 
the  subject.  On  the  supposition  that  you  are  able 
to  obtain  answers,  my  advice  is,  that  you  never  after 
suffer  any  one  else  to  touch  it ;  prove  it  and  treat  it 
as  your  true  friend ;  never  ask  a  trivial  question,  or  you 
may  expect  a  similar  reply,  or  a  reproof,  or  a  morally 
wrong  one ;  for  instance,  one  relating  to  betting  or 
horseracing.  In  all  probability,  a  correct  answer 
would  be  given  as  a  lure,  with  ruin  for  the  future 
result,  and  this  I  know  in  several  cases  to  have  been 
the  fact.  Indeed,  the  instrument,  strange  to  say, 
will  teach  you  how  to  use  it.  Whether  the  influence 
projected  on  it  be  spiritual  or  vito-magnetic,  I  leave 
others  to  determine ;  I  cannot  This  I  know,  that 
entire  manuscripts  have  been  written  by  the  Plan¬ 
chette,  replete  with  interest,  and  not  unfrequently 


it  has  given  timely  warning  of  disasters,  that,  by  its 
means,  have  been  prevented.  One  caution  I  request 
you  to  observe,  —  do  not  place  implicit  fkith  in  its 
teachings,  and  never  forget,  when  not  in  use,  to 
keep  it  in  safety,  as  it  cannot  rightly  be  repaired ; 
and  in  the  dark,  in  a  small  case  of  lime-wood,  or 
cedar  (not  pencil),  is  best;  for,  like  homoeopathic 
medicines,  the  light  deteriorates  it.” 

One  portion,  at  least,  of  these  directions  for  use  is 
likely  to  commend  Planchette  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  “  I  should  advise  you  to  invite  some  one,  the 
opposite  to  yourself  in  sex,  if  possiUe  ”  [and  surely 
this  can  never  be  impossible !  J,  “  to  assist  you.”  It 
must,  be  a  very  nice  amusement  to  place  one’s  fingers 
in  proximity  to  those  of  some  agreeable  young  lady, 
and  gaze  into  her  lovely  eyes  until  Planchette 
writes,  which  (to  judge  by  my  own  experience)  will 
last  till  any  two  persons,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  shall 
become  “  John  Anderson  my  Jo”  and  his  old  woman, 
and  even  longer.  As  to  an  answer  being  given  “  as 
a  lure,”  Planchette  never  cast  any  pitfall  of  that 
sort  in  mg  way.  The  notion  of  the  sun’s  rays  remov¬ 
ing  the  antagonistic  influences  “absorbed”  by  this 
ridiculous  tripod  is  charmingly  audacious.  .  Our 
author’s  Faith  — in  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  —  must  indeed  be  boundle.ss.  It  is  evident, 
with  those  four  hundred  and  forty-six  orders  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  many  more  coming  in  (for  the  sale,  of 
late,  has  greatly  Increased),  that  our  author  knows 
the  folks  he  has  to  deal  with,  else  one  might  well  he 
astounded  at  his  venturing  to  publish  such  testimony 
as  the  following,  by  way  of  eulogium.  One  of  his 
correspondents  writes :  “  Planchette  only  moves 
and  scrawls  about  the  paper  fbr  me  alone,  but  I 
hope  with  patience  to  obtain  satisfactory  results; 
with  several  of  my  friends  and  me  it  does  marvels. 
A  young  gentleman,  a  cousin  of  mine,  manager  of  a 
bank  in  a  neighboring  town,  has  wonderful  power. 
It  writes  for  him  alone,  when  his  fingers  are  a  per¬ 
ceptible  distance  above  the  board.  He  is,  however, 
a  highly  nervous  delicate  man,  and  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  we  can  get  him  to  try  his  powers.  In 
fact,  he  appears  afraid  of  it,  and  it  makes  gloomy, 
ominous  sentences  under  his  influence,  quite  enough 
to  give  him  reasonable  grounds  for  his  unwillingness 
to  operate.  On  Sunday  afternoon  last,  a  musical 
friend  was  playing  a  serious  strain  on  the  piano  in 
my  house,  ray  cousin  had  his  hand  on  the  board, 
and  it  wrote  the  following:  ‘Come,  Music,  come, 
and  sweetly  give  —  soft  influence  to  those  who  live 
—  O  Music  —  tired  ’ ;  and  then  stopped.”  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  our  author,  or  his  correspondent,  can  lie 
under  the  impression  that  this  is  poetry,  and  of  sucli 
a  high  order  as  manifestly  to  originate  from  a  super¬ 
natural  source  ? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  unnecessarily  wroth  with 
Planchette;  she  is  made  to  sell,  and  doubtless, 
whether  she  answers  me  or  not,  she  answers  tlie  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  maker.  I  am  only  one  of  the  five  lum- 
dred  or  more  individuals  who  have  been  dazzled  by 
her  (reputed)  charms,  and  suffered  accordingly.  1 
purchased  the  fair  siren,  —  more  frail  than  f.iir,  I  am 
sorry  to  think,  —  and  even  gave  a  little  dinner-p.ar- 
ty  in  her  honor.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  without  grace  (lest  that  religious  ceremony 
should  have  the  effect  of  an  exorcism),  we  began  our 
seance.  “  Two  persons  of  opposite  sex  to  one  an¬ 
other,  if  possible,”  laid  their  hands  gently  upon 
Planchette,  while  a  third  put  his  questions.  Noth¬ 
ing  happened  of  a  supernatural  nature:  nothing 
happened  at  all.  The  individuals  employed  being 
conscientious,  she  never  moved.  Upon  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  one  of  these  unfit  personages,  however,  for  a 
barrister  of  extensive  practice,  she  did  begin  to 
scrawl  over  the  cardboard,  like  a  spider  drunk.  If 
she  formed  letters,  they  were  hieroglyphics  of  the 
most  unintelligible  sort.  A  pencil,  held  between 
two  fingers,  would  have  made  more  definite  marks. 
It  was  the  most  complete  fiaKco  you  can  imagine. 
At  last, —  all  the  questions  having  been  hitherto  un- 
^ken,  —  it  was  asked  aloud  how  many  of  the  five 
Fenians,  at  tli.at  time  doomed  to  death  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  would  be  executed.  The  lawyer  and  the  lady 
made  a  desperate  combined  effort,  and  the  result  was 
something  like  four  fingers,  as  one  might  draw  them 
with  one’s  toes. 

“  There  !  ”  cried  somebody ;  “  there  is  something 
in  it,  after  .all.  It  is  almost  certain  that  one  of  the 
!  five  will  be  reprieved.” 

I  But,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Plan- 
i  chette,  her  prediction,  as  we  are  all  aware,  was  not 
I  fulfilled. 

One  of  the  party  was  “  engaged,”  and  we  asked 
I  for  the  name  of  his  beloved  object.  This  was  also 
replied  to  by  a  symbol  very  like  nothing  at  all. 

{  Some  thought  it  was  intended  for  a  profile.  But  I 
j  confess  I  could  not  recognize  the  human  form  di- 
i  vine,  nor  whether  it  was  her  face  or  her  figure  that 
,  was  intended  to  be  portrayed. 

j  At  last,  after  hours  of  scrawling,  one,  who  w.as 
I  about  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  India,  inquired  how 
1  many  years  it  would  be  before  he  again  came  home, 
and  the  answer  —  so  far  as  it  could  be  gleaned  — 
was  a  hundred  thousand  years :  there  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  one,  and  five  loops  that  might  stand  for 
ciphers  or  anything  else.  Then  we  gave  up  Blan¬ 
chette  for  the  evening. 

I  have  tried  her  often  since  with  no  better  result. 
If  she  is  a  devil,  she  is  a  dumb  one.  In  the  maga¬ 
zine  article  aforesaid,  it  is  stated  that  the  usual  sign 
of  her  having  finished  her  communications  is  “  a  sort 
of  circular  flourish  round  the  writing.”  She  gives  me 
plenty  of  flourishes,  circular  and  of  all  sorts,  but  no 
writing.  I  have  asked  Smith  and  the  lady  to  come 
and  draw  Blanchette  out.  The  former  has  “  consci¬ 
entious  ”  objections;  and  the  latter  has  objections 
also,  I  suppose,  for  she  don’t  do  it. 

Does  anybody  want  to  buy  a  Blanchette  cheap  ? 
because,  if  so,  I  should  like  to  trade.  She  is  much 
the  same,  I  believe,  as  when  she  came  to  me,  and 
yet  I  am  prepared  to  part  with  her  at  a  great  re¬ 
duction.  I  don’t  think  she  has  absorbed  any  antag¬ 
onistic  “  influences  ” —  either  odic  or  vito-magnetic, 
—  from  me  and  my  friends;  but,  if  she  has,  1  will 
place  her  in  the  sun’s  rays  with  pleasure.  I  will 
also  guarantee  that  she  will  tell  no  lies.  Who  ’ll 
buy  my  Three-legged  Impostor  ? 


SIR  ROBERT  NAPIER. 

The  late  Lord  Cockburn  —  Harry  Cockbum,  as 
he  w.TS  familiarly  and  affectionately  called  —  used 
to  say,  with  some  wit  and  a  dash  of  profiineness, 
that  there  were  limits  to  omnipotence,  for  God  could 
not  create  a  sensible  Napier.  Had  he  said  a  com¬ 
monplace  Napier  there  would  have  been  more 
point  in  the  remark ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  fi.x 
upon  any  name  in  our  history  that  has  been  borne 
by  a  prreater  number  of  eminent  men  than  that 
which  first  derived  its  origin  from  the  official  who 
had  charge  of  the  napery  of  the  Stewart  kings. 
Their  springing  valor,  enduring  hardihood,  and  firm 
self-reliance,  which  ever  brings  them  to  the  surface 
in  the  time  of  action,  and  impels  them  to  the  front 
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in  the  hour  of  peril,  would  seem  rather  to  justify  the 
popular  legend,  which  .assigns  a  loftier  origin  to  the 
name,  and  makes  the  first  man  of  the  family,  what 
so  many  of  his  descendants  have  been,  —  the  man 
who  had  “  nae  peer.”  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
old  heroic  blood  of  the  family  is  in  no  danger  of 
dying  out,  and  that  it  runs  in  every  branch  of  that 
remarkable  family.  The  blood  of  the  inventor  of 
the  logarithms  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  chivalrous  Na¬ 
piers,  who  only  a  few  years  .ago  disappeared  from 
among  us,  though  their  achievements  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  nation  ;  but  scarcely  have  they  sunk  be¬ 
low  the  horizon  than  the  eminence  of  tlie  name  is 
carried  on  and  the  glories  of  the  race  illustrated  by 
one  who  counts,  we  believe,  only  a  remote  kinship 
with  them,  —  our  latest  hero,  —  the  Napier  who 
conquered  Abyssinia. 

The  story  of  the  Ab)'ssinian  E.xpedition  has  all 
the  interest,  and  we  may  add  all  the  completeness, 
of  a  romance.  The  incidents  are  as  varied,  and  the 
catastrophe  as  impressive,  as  any  that  are  to  be 
found  in  works  of  fiction.  In  tile  brilliant  success 
which  has  crowned  the  invasion  we  ought  not  to 
forget  the  sinister  predictions  with  which  it  was 
undertaken.  Tliere  was  hardly  a- journal  in  this 
country  that  had  not  its  evil  word  to  say  of  the  bold 
enterprise.  The  plans  of  the  leader  were  censured 
as  e.xtrav.igant,  and  his  anticipations  of  speedy  suc¬ 
cess  branded  as  visionary.  We  were  told  that  the 
army  was  organized  on  a  scale  far  more  than  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  work  which  it  had  to  do,  and  that 
It  would  break  down  under  Its  own  weight  The 
idea  of  a  force  of  10,000  or  11,000  men  being  sent 
to  bring  a  savage  to  terms  was  ridiculed  as  the 
height  of  timidity.  Such  an  army,  encumbered,  as 
it  must  necessarily  be,  by  a  train  of  camp  followers 
exceeding  in  number  the  fighting  men  whom  they 
attended,  would  render  the  work  of  the  commissa¬ 
riat  an  impossibility,  and  bring  the  expedition  to  a 
stand-still  for  want  of  supplies  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  How  much  better  would  it  be,  we  were 
reminded,  to  organize  a  force  of  1,000  men  or  there¬ 
abouts,  lightly  equipped,  .and  with  them  “  make  a 
d<ish  ”  to  seize  the  tyrant  in  his  stronghold.  But  to 
move  with  a  large  army,  with  all  the  equipments  of 
regular  warfare,  was  simply  to  give  King  Theodore 
warning  of  our  approach,  and  enable  him  effectually 
to  get  out  of  our  way.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  very  confidently  predicted  that  England  was 
committed  to  a  long  and  purposeless  war  at  a  fabu¬ 
lous  expense ;  and  that  the  least  we  could  calculate 
upon  was  that  the  troops  should  remain  in  Abyssinia 
for  a  second  year.  The  idea  of  their  return  before 
the  rainy  season  of  the  present  year  set  in  was  de¬ 
rided  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  dreams  in  which 
men  indulged  who  believed  what  they  wished.  We 
purposely  pass  over  the  predictions  of  the  calamities 
that  were  to  befall  man  and  beast  from  the  noxious 
climate  and  the  plagues  of  the  country,  —  for  these 
would  equally  have  applied  to  any  leader.  But  the 
special  censure  thrown  upon  Sir  Robert  Niipier  was 
the  timidity  of  his  movements,  and  his  resolution  to 
trust  nothing  to  fortune.  And  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  refused  to  make  an  onward  step 
into  the  interior  till  si.x  months’  supplies  had  been 
stored  on  the  coiv^t,  every  one  was  ready  with  his 
cynical  comment  that  this  was  not  the  way  in  which 
great  successes  were  accomplished  and  victories 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  fortune. 

The  issue  of  the  expedition  has  been  swift  to  yin- 
dicate  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  General, 
and  to  cover  his  detractors  with  confusion.  There 
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has  been,  indeed,  all  through  the  expedition  a  rare 
admixture  of  prudence  and  daring.  No  precautions 
were  neglected  as  far  as  precautions  could  be  taken  ; 
no  timidity  was  shown  in  those  points  where  pre¬ 
cautions  were  of  no  avail.  The  General  laid  his 
foundations  broad  and  solid,  in  order  that  from 
them  he  might  be  able  at  last  to  make  the  bolder 
spring.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  march  '100  miles 
into  the  interior  of  a  country  that  was  almost  un¬ 
known,  and  of  which  all  sorts  of  evil  were  pre¬ 
dicted  ;  and  the  result  showed  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Gener.il  not  to  move  till  a  large  dejiot 
of  provisions  had  been  stored  up  was  abundantly 
justified.  For  three  parts  of  the  march,  at  least, 
there  were  no  supplies  worth  notice  to  be  had  in 
the  country ;  and  with  all  Sir  Robert  Napier’s  fore-  ! 
sight,  it  will  be  remembered  that  for  some  time 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  supplies  could  be  brought 
up  to  the  front  sufficient  to  keep  the  troops  in  their 
positions,  much  less  to  enable  them  to  advance. 
That  difficult^’  w.as  at  last  overcome ;  but  to  the 
last  moment  it  was  the  most  anxious  point  in  the 
expedition,  and  w.as  only  finally  removed  by  the 
energy  of  the  commander  in  stripping  his  army  of 
the  encumbrances  with  which  Indian  troops  have 
been  accustomed  to  move,  and  to  leave  behind 
every  man  and  animal  that  was  not  absolutelv  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  may  now  be  admitted  that  the  original 
allowance  of  camp  followers  in  proportion  to  fight¬ 
ing  men  was  a  mistake,  and  I'or  this  the  General 
must  be  held  in  some  measure  responsible ;  but  he 
deserves  less  censure  for  his  putting  the  army  into 
what  is  after  all  the  traditional  condition  of  an 
Indian  army  on  the  march,  than  he  does  credit 
for  the  promptitude  and  energji-  with  which  he 
remedied  the  blunder,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
and  remonstrances  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
staff. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  force,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  notions  of  critics  at  home,  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  with  the  army  was  that  there  was 
not  a  man  too  many.  Not  that  they  were  all 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  King  Theodore, 
but  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  communications  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  front.  Now  that  the  plans  of 
the  General  lie  fully  before  us,  we  see  the  sagacity 
which  provided  that  depots  should  be  established  at 
certain  fixed  points  along  the  line  of  march,  with 
garrisons  in  each  strong  enough  to  defend  them 
against  the  incursions  of  marauders,  and  to  keep 
up  the  line  of  communication  between  one  post  and 
another.  If  any  one  of  these  garrisons  had  been 
overpowered  the  whole  army  would  have  been  par¬ 
alyzed  ;  and  a  retrograde  movement  must  at  once 
have  taken  place  to  re-est.ablish  the  chain.  Thus 
the  large  force  was  wanted,  not  so  much  to  over-  j 
power  Theodore,  but  to  secure  that  the  .attack 
should  be  made  upon  him  with  a  fair  prospect  of! 
success.  And  when  that  object  was  at  last  secured, 
when  the  chain  was  established,  link  by  link,  from 
the  harbor  of  Zoulla  to  the  table-land  of  Lat,  the 
character  of  the  General  suddenly  clianged.  From 
the  c.autious  plodding  administrator  he  bec.ame  the 
daring  captain.  Abandoning  all  the  caution  and 
prudence  he  had  hitherto  shown,  he  left  his  baggage 
behind  him,  and,  trusting  to  the  spirit  .and  valor  of 
his  troops,  he  made  a  da.sh  at  the  enemy,  and  in 
one  spring  he  secured  his  prize.  It  must  be  owned 
tliat  in  this  great  success  he  owed  something  to  for¬ 
tune,  something  to  the  doggedness  and  stupidity  of 
his  enemy ;  but  these  advantages  were  available  to 
him  only  because  he  had  neglected  nothing  in  the  | 


way  of  prudence,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  seize 
fortune  when  it  presented  itself. 

Of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  speak. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  the  accounts  of 
the  correspondents  who  have  accompanied  the  army 
of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  the  hills  that 
were  to  be  climbed,  the  ravines  that  were  to  be 
threaded,  and  the  precipitous  and  narrow  pa.'jses, 
where  there  was  scarcely  footing  for  a  loaded  mule, 
that  were  to  be  penetrated,  without  being  struck 
i»vith  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  commander  and 
the  hardihood  of  his  troops.  Some  criticism  was 
made  at  the  time,  of  the  wisdom  of  appointing  an 
engineer  officer  to  the  command  of  the  army.  We 
•believe,  indeed,  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  officer 
of  one  of  the  scientific  corps  has  had  the  responsi¬ 
ble  post  confided  to  him,  though  we  need  not  remind 
our  re.adci-s  that  there  is  a  precedent  in  the  French 
army,  where  Napoleon  began  his  career  as  an  Ar¬ 
tillery  officer.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment 
in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  justified  the  event, 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  any  other  than 
an  officer  of  Engineers  could  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  Nature  threw  in  the  w.ay.  The 
m.arch,  indeed,  was  more  difficult  than  the  battle, 
and  presented  more  determined  obstacles.  And 
yet  the  courage  of  King  Theodore  must  not  be 
underrated.  S.ivage  as  he  was,  he  showed  that  he 
.had  some  tinge  of  honor.  Overmatched  as  he  was 
bj’  British  courage  and  science,  still  he  refused  to 
yicM;  and,  like  Macbeth,  though  he  could  not  fly, 
he  determined,  bear-like,  to  fight  the  course. 
Whether  or  no  he  actually  committed  suicide,  there 
is  a  gloomy  grandeur  about  his  fate  which  will  e.arn 
for  him  the  respect  even  of  those  he  so  long  impris¬ 
oned.  Their  restoration  to  their  country  and  their 
friends  crowns  the  splendor  of  this  wonderful  ex¬ 
pedition. 

LIGHTING  BY  OXYGEN. 

The  experiments  in  lighting  by  oxygen  lately 
made  in  the  Place  de  I’lIotel-de-Ville,  Paris,  have 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  have  been  consid- 
erod  so  important,  that  a  statement  of  their  nature 
may  be  opportune.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  very 
complex,  comprising,  in  addition  to  its  scientific  bear¬ 
ings,  the  grand  consideration  of  economy. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  ordinary  gas  for  light¬ 
ing  burns,  like  all  other  combustibles,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  brightness  of  the  light  de¬ 
pends,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  solid  particles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gas,  and  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
those  particles  are  burnt  by  contact  with  the  oxygen. 

When  a  candle  or  a  gas-burner  is  lighted  in  a 
room,  the  combustion  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air.  The  oxygen,  diluted  by  azote 
(another  constituent  of  atmospheric  air),  does  not 
reach  the  flame  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  abun¬ 
dance  to  draw  forth  its  greatest  amount  of  bright¬ 
ness.  The  phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  fireplace  in  which  the  fire  is  burning  slowly. 
If  you  put  on  the  blower,  the  flame  becomes  whiter, 
and  the  flame  brightens  up.  The  re.ason  is,  that,  by 
causing  a  stronger  draught  of  air,  you  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  combustion.  In  a  petroleum  lamp 
the  same  effect  is  very  apparent.  The  dingy  and 
sooty  flame  becomes  brilliantly  white  as  soon  as  the 
fixing  of  the  glass  in  its  place  has  determined  a  strong 
current  of  air  to  set  in. 
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The  combustion  of  a  flame  in  air  takes  place  un¬ 
der  unfavorable  conditions.  The  combustible  is  not 
ntillzed  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  Is  capable.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  supply  the  flame  artificiallpr 
with  all  the  oxygen  it  requires,  Instead  of  leaving  it 
to  extract  laboriously  what  it  can  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  On  this  clear  and  simple  principle  is  based 
the  fundamental  idea  of  lighting  by  oxygen.  To 
manufacture  oxygen ;  to  put  it  within  reach  of  a 
combustible  rich  in  solid  matters,  and  so  to  make  it 
give  out  and  render  its  greatest  illuminating  power, 
—  such  Is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  proceeding  Is  so  simple  and  so  familiar  to 
chemists  and  natural  philosophers,  that  it  has  almost 
daily  been  put  in  practice  in  courses  of  lectures  and 
in  laboratories,  under  one  shape  or  another.  The 
horning  of  iron-wire  in  ajar  of  oxygen  is  an  old  and 
familiar  experiment.  If,  instead  of  burning  ordinary 
gas  and  oxygen  merely  by  their  mutual  contact,  you 
insert  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  lime,  or  magnesia  into  the 
flame,  the  solid  becomes  heated,  and  emits  a  light  of 
dazzling  brightness.  This  is  the  Drummond  light, 
so  called  alter  its  inventor,  which,  before  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  electric  light,  was  used,  and  still  fre¬ 
quently  renders  good  service,  in  heightening  the 
splendor  of  scenic  efiects  in  the  principal  theatres  of 
London  and  Paris.  For  some  time  past  endeavors 
have  been  made  to  utilize  it  for  lighting  purposes. 
The  attempts,  therefore,  made  at  the  II6tel-de- 
Ville  are  far  from  being  a  novelty. 

There  exist  at  least  twenty  English  patents  and 
fifteen  French  brevets  for  methods  of  lighting  by 
oxygen.  So  long  back  as  1834,  an  able  natural 
philosopher,  M.  Galy  Cazalat,  experimented  on  the 
system  in  Paris.-  Similar  attempts  were  repeated  in 
1858,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  in  1860,  In  London ; 
and  again,  in  1865,  by  Mr.  Parker,  who,  by  substi¬ 
tuting  magnesia  for  chalk,  considerably  increased 
the  intensity  of  light :  in  spite  of  which  the  new 
mode  of  lighting  was  nowhere  turned  to  serious  ac¬ 
count,  although  the  light  so  easily  obtained  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  the  object  of  general  admira¬ 
tion. 

The  .cause  of  its  not  having  been  adopted  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  was  the  high  cost  price  of  oxygen.  Oxygen  as 
the  product  of  the  laboratory,  obtained  by  decompos¬ 
ing  bioxyde  of  manganese  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
could  not  be  offered  at  mercantile  prices.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  applying 
the  Drummond  light  to  every-day  purposes.  The 
problem,  in  consequence,  shifted  its  ground  ;  the  es¬ 
sential  point  was  to  manufacture  cheap  oxygen,  and 
every  effort  was  turned  in  that  direction.  A  distin¬ 
guished  chemist,  M.  Boussingault,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  opened  the  way,  by  discovering  a  very 
ingenious  mode  of  production,  but  unfortunately  too 
slow  to  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  He  employs 
a  substance  known  in  laboratories  as  the  bioxyde  of 
barium  ;  this,  when  heated,  gives  up  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  it  has  the 
power  of  reabsorbing  when  subjected  to  a  current  of 
air  previously  heated  to  a  proper  temperature.  To 
obtain  oxygen,  it  therefore  suffices  to  extract  it  from 
bioxyde  of  barium,  and  then  to  restore  that  sub¬ 
stance  to  its  primitive  state ;  and  so  on,  repeating 
the  same  operation.  This  mode  of  practice  has  its 
inconveniences  when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
M.  Archereau  afterwards  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
same  results  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Last  year,  a  young  chemist,  M.  Mallet,  pointed 
out  a  process  analogous  to  M.  Boussingault’s,  which 


M.  Dumas  communicated  to  the  Academy  In  terms 
of  praise.  It  consists  in  heating  the  protochloride 
of  copper  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  composite 
substance  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  thereby  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  oxychloride.  The  temperature  is 
then  raised  to  four  hundred  degrees  centigrade,  and 
the  oxychloride  returns  to  its  former  condition, 
yielding  up  the  oxygen.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  heating,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  given  mass  of  material,  and  afterwards 
stored  in  a  gasometer.  By  this  extremely  ingenious 
method  we  can  lay  hands  on  the  oxygen  which  flows 
around  us,  and  then  make  it  pass  wherever  we 
please. 

The  process  at  present  under  experiment,  which 
is  not  M.  Mallet’s,  is  due  to  M.  Tessie  du  Motay,  and 
supplies  oxygen  at  so  reduced  a  price  that  it  can  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  arts.  M.  du  Mo¬ 
tay  resolves  the  problem  by  charging  with  atmos¬ 
pheric  oxygen  the  substance  known  to  chemists  as 
manganate  of  soda,  or  potash.  The  oxidation  Is  ef¬ 
fected  by  directing  upon  the  manganate  a  current  of 
hot  air,  which  transforms  it  into  permanganate.  The 
oxygen  which  the  substance  has  absorbed  is  then 
driven  out  by  a  current  of  steam  heated  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  degrees.  It  is  the  same  legerdemain 
trick  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  You  borrow 
oxygen  from  the  air,  you  imprison  it  in  a  solid  sub¬ 
stance,  and  then  you  drive  it  into  a  reservoir  to 
await  your  will.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
operation.  It  Is,  in  short,  a  simple  transfer  effected 
by  heat,  —  a  separation  of  the  oxygen  trom  the  azote 
of  the  atmosphere,  thus  giving  it  to  us  in  a  state  of 
purity.  The  cost  price  of  oxygen  so  obtained  by 
M.  du  Motay  is  something  less  than  sevenpence  the 
cubie  yard. 

The  only  novelty,  therefore,  of  the  experiments 
at  the  Hotel-tie- Ville  lies  not,as  is  generally  supposed, 
in  the  mode  of  lighting,  but  in  the  mode  of  extract¬ 
ing  oxygen  from  the  air.  They  have  united  there, 
in  fact,  miniature  gas-works  and  a  system  of  tubing. 
The  gas-generator  is  placed  in  the  cellars  of  the  As¬ 
sistance  Publique,  and  the  oxygen  is  thence  conduct¬ 
ed  in  tubes  to  the  four  tall  candelabra  which  light 
the  Place  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Six  cy¬ 
lindrical  cast-iron  retorts,  about  ten  feet  in  length, 
are  placed  one  over  the  other  in  a  furnace,  and  made 
re'd-not.  The  first  three  are  full  of  manganate  of 
soda,  the  other  three  of  permanganate  of  soda. 

A  ventilator,  worked  by  a  portable  steam-engine, 
drives  a  current  of  hot  air  into  the  first.  This  air  is 
previously  freed  of  earbonie  acid  by  passing  through 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water.  Here,  consequently, 
the  oxygenation  is  effected.  The  apparatus  is 
charged  with  oxygen  extracted  from  the  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  boiler  under  pressure  sends  a  jet 
of  steam  into  the  three  other  retorts  full  of  perman¬ 
ganate,  that  is,  of  oxygenized  manganate  ;  and  in 
them  the  disoxygenation  takes  place.  The  oxygen 
stolen  from  the  air  by  the  first  operation  is  driven 
off,  and  carried  away,  and  stored  in  a  gasometer. 
By  thus  successively  treating  each  group  of  retorts 
by  the  agency  of  a  current  of  air  and  of  steam,  they 
are  charged  with  oxygen,  which  is  then  taken  fixim 
them  to  be  carried  by  tubes  to  its  destination. 

The  act  of  lighting  is  thus  effected.  Each  burner, 
enclosed  in  a  lamp,  is  double,*comprising  one  for  the 
bicarbonated  hydrogen  and  another  for  the  oxygen, 
subdividing  into  two  still  narrow  conduits,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  closer  contact  between  the  gas  and  a 
small  stick  of  compressed  magnesia  fixed  in  the 
middle.  The  introduction  of  the  oxygen  and  the 
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ordiaar}’  gu  is  regulated  by  hand,  until  the  mAgne-- 
aia  cyli^er  gives  its  maximum  of  brightness.  The 
candelabra  have  each  five  burners.  Of  the  beaoty 
of  the  light  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

Ox>’gen  light,  in  fact,  possesses  great  brilliancy,  as 
well  as  fixity,  even  in  a  hip^  wind,  which  is  invalu¬ 
able.  During  the  storm  of  the  eighteenth  of  Janu- 
arj'  last,  the  candelabra  filled  with  the  Drummond 
I  light  never  ceased  to  shine,  while  candelabra  holding 
i  oniinary  burners  were  blown  out  one  after  the  otb- 
I  er.  The  experiment  has  also  been  continued  long 
enough  for  M.  Tessie  du  Motay’s  method  of  obtain- 
I  ing  oxygen  to  be  lield  as  practically  established ; 

I  an<l  this  is  an  inijmrtant  fact  to  note,  even  if  it  were 
only  to  be  applied  to  lighting  in  special  cttses.  But, 
for  lighting  jiurposes  only,  it  opens  a  wide  horizon ; 
independent  of  which  it  may  possibly  effect  consid¬ 
erable  modifications  in  metallurgy. 

The  superior  brilliancy  of  the  new  mode  of  light¬ 
ing  over  the  old  one  is  evident  The  flanre  of  com¬ 
mon  gas  looks  yellow  beside  the  Drummond  candd- 
abra.  But  what  is  retjulred  in  order  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  real  vakie  of  the  new  system  is,  to 
ascertain  the  actual  cost  price  of  the  photometric 
unity  of  light  It  is  estimated  tliat  the  oxygen 
!  light,  according  to  the  kind  of  burner  employed,  may 
Ije  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  times  uK)re  powerful 
!  than  the  light  of  gas.  There  would,  thereft)re,  be 
manifest  economy  in  emplopng  it  if  other  elements 
of  appr(‘ciation  had  not  to  be  considered.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  lighting  by  oxygen  requires  a 
doable  set  of  pipes  and  a  special  apparatus. 

We  are  also  too  apt  to  confound  the  brightness  of 
a  light  with  its  illuminating  power.  Thus,  although 
in  the  H6tel-de-Ville  experiments  the  magnesia 
cylinder,  brilliant  its  it  was,  did  not  pain  the  eye,, 
the  reason  wa.s  that  it  was  raised  five  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  whereas,  had  it  been  at 
the  usual  height,  it  would  have  verj'  disagreeably 
impressed  the  retina.  For  ordinary  uses,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  subdue  the  glare  by  the  interposition 
of  an  enamelled  globe,  —  a  gratuitous  waste  of  light. 
A  glittering  point  fatigues  the  eye,  and  does  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  disfierse  its  luminous  rai's.  Indeed,  the 
principle  of  the  dispersion  of  light  for  illumination  is 
less  generally  considered  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  intensity  of  a  light  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  number  of  luminous  points  employed.  In  this 
{  respect,  the  new  system  is  clearly  inferior  to  the  one 
now  in  operation.  Shining  an<l  illuminating  are 
very  far  from  synonymous.  Without  coming  to  any 
certain  conclusion,  it  is  possible  that  the  Drummond 
light,  theoretically  economical,  and  superior  to  gas  in 
intensity,  may  not  present,  in  actual  practice,  the 
same  advantages  for  general  lighting. 

M.  Henri  de  Parville  —  to  whom  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  substance  of  this  article — therefore  holds 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  state,  as  many  have  done, 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  revolution  in 
our  mo<les  of  lighting.  He  goes  no  furtlier  than  to 
assert  that  M.  du  Motay’s  process  simply  supplies  us 
with  a  luxurious  method  of  lighting  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  adopted  here  and  there,  —  in  large  public 
establishments,  theatres,  and  hotels, — but  be  scarce¬ 
ly  ventures  to  believe  that  it  is  applicable  in  an 
exclusive  manner  to  the  public  service. 

We  ought  also  to  think  of  the  danger  incurred 
b}'  the  close  neighborhood  of  a  couple  of  gases 
whose  mixture  is  violently  explosive.  Escapes  of 
ordinary  gas  cause  accidents  enough;  escapes  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  would  considerably 
multiply  the  chances  of  mishap.  Lastly,  an  escape 


of  pure  oxygen  might  have  disastrons  oonsequences 
and  cause  many  a  smouldering  sptark  to  become  « 
devastating  fire. 

Moreover,  the  magnesia  cylinders  wear  up  quick¬ 
ly  ;  they  have  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a  week. 
We  thus  make  a  return,  in  a  roundabout  way,  to  the 
troublesome  wick  of  our  edd-fashioned  oil  lamps. 
The  inconvenience,  though  trifling  in  a  private 
lioiisehold,  is  serious  when  it  extends  to  public 
lighting.  The  apertures  which  deliver  the  oxygen 
in  the  burners  are  much  smaller  than  those  for  the 
hydrogen  ;  hence  arises  <smsiderable  fiiclion  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  increasing  the  pressure  for 
forcing  pas  through  tubes  which  may  be  several 
miles  in  length.  Employed,  however,  as  portable 
gas,  o.xygen  may  take  an  immediate  part  in  domes¬ 
tic  lighting.  Experimental  lamps,  tried  at  the  Tuile- 
ries  by  Uie  Emperor’s  order,  have  been  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

While  the  experiments  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville  were 
being  oiganiz^,  M.  Bourbouze,  a  gentleman 
atta^ed  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  was  making 
essays  whkli  promise  not  less  important  results  than 
M.  du  Motay's  invention.  The  result  obtained  will 
bear  coinparisoa  with  the  Drummond  light,  while 
the  mode  of  production  is  much  more  8im])le.  M. 
Bourbourze  does  not  employ  pure  oxygen  ;  be  con¬ 
sequently  avoids  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
the  other  system. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  intensity  of  a 
light  depends  on  the  .activity  of  the  combustion,  on 
the  (quantity  of  oxygen  supplied,  and  the  quickness 
of  the  jet.  M.  Bourbourze,  instead  of  supplying 
the  llame  with  pure  oxygen,  subdivides  the  combus¬ 
tible  into  fine  threads,  bathes  it  in  a  great  quantity 
of  air,  and  wire-draws  it,  as  it  were,  by  means  of 
air  swiftly  urged  through  holes  of  small  diameter, 
lie  thus  obtains  efiects  analogous  to  those  produced 
by  tlie  combustion  of  pure  oxygen. 

His  proce.’^s  is  this.  He  causes  ordinary  gas  and 
air  to  enter  a  close  vessel.  The  mixture  thus 
obtained,  passing  throi^h  a  plate  pierced  with  a 
great  number  of  holes,  is  subdivided  into  a  multitude 
of  little  jets.  These  jets  reach  the  under  surface  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  made  of  platina  wire,  and  aK  not 
set  fire  to  till  they  have  traversed  the  cloth.  The 
metallic  tissue  is  not  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  it 
having  been  found  preferable  to  substitute  for  a 
cloth,  properly  so  called,  a  veritable  crochet  stitch. 
This  cloth  (like  the  stick  of  magnesia  In  the  Drum¬ 
mond  light)  under  the  influence  of  heat,  becomes 
first  red,  and  then  white,  finally  emitting  a  dazzling 
light.  In  order  to  drive  the  mixture  through  the 
little  boles,  recourse  is  had  to  a  pressure  equal  to  a 
column  of  mercury  thirty-two  inches  h^^h.  M. 
Bourbouze  estimates  the  economy  of  his  system  to 
be  at  least  fifteen  per  cent. 

Be  it  remarked  here,  that  the  metallic  cloth  pre¬ 
vents  all  danger  of  explosion,  and  protects  the  de¬ 
tonating  mixture  from  the  burning  flame,  exactly  as 
the  wire-cloth  in  Davy’s  lamp  keeps  the  light  witiiln 
it  ftoin  setting  fire  to  the  fire-damp  without. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Miss  Batemax  “  that  was  ”  will  appear  at  the 
Hay  market  Theatre  on  the  19  th  of  October.  Her 
first  performance  will  be  “  Leah.” 

Mixoli,  the  Greek  brigand  chief,  whose  un¬ 
checked  career  around  Ismidt  (Nicomedia)  during 
the  last  two  years  has  caused  nm  diteredit  to  the 
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trtry  Sttordir, 

Ottoman  authorities,  has  at  length  been  captured  on 
Greek  soil. 

Miss  Jane  Burke,  an  actress  well  known  in 
this  country,  is  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
comedian,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London. 


of  pay.  The  veteran  saQor  has  now  gone  to  his 
rest ;  and  the  thousands  of  admiring  visitors  to  Ma- 
clise’s  great  picture  of  the  Death  of  Nelson,  will  have 
a  fine  opportunity,  as  they  gaze  on  the  young  Pol¬ 
lard’s  heroic  face,  of  redacting  oa  the  vanity  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  a  free  country. 


The  title  of  George’s  Eliot’s  new  work  is  the 
“  Spanish  Gypsy.”  It  is  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  said  to  be  highly  dramatic  in  its  treat¬ 
ment. 


The  king  of  the  French  says  he  was  not  bom 
with  warlike  propensities,  and  that  it  was  a  sense  of 
duty  which  prompted  him  to  command  the  troops  in 
Italy.  His  Majesty  is  too  modest. 


I  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  writes  to  the  Daily  News,  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  statement  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  not  go  to  America,  if  his 
friends  can  find  him  a  seat  in  Parliament. 


i  A  DRAMATIC  version  of  Mr.  Yates’s  novel  of 

I  “  Black  Sheep  ”  has  been  produced  at  the  Olympic 

'  Theatre ;  the  adaptation  being  the  work  of  Mr. 

J  Yates  himself,  assisted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson. 

I  The  play,  like  the  novel,  has  made  a  bit. 

I  M.  Paul  JiIeyer  has  just  published,  in  Paris,  a 
^  sketch  of  a  newly  discovered  Provencal  romance, 
“  Guillaume  de  La  Barre,”  of  which  the  unique  MS. 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Garde.  It  is  only  the 
third  romance  known  in  the  Langue  d’Oc ;  that  dia¬ 
lect  being  so  much  less  rich  in  romances  than  its 
northern  sister,  the  Langue  d’Oil. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  tells  a  good  story  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  connoisseur.  The  other  d.ay  a  gentleman  en- 
i  tered  a  Liverpool  shop,  and  asked  the  price  of  a 
picture  which  had  taken  his  fan(;y.  “  Twenty-five 
:  killings,”  was  the  answer.  The  gentleman,  how¬ 

ever,  understood  him  to  say  twenty-five  pounds. 
“  O,  nonsense,”  said  he,  “  I  will  give  you  five 
i  pounds.”  “  You  misunderstood  me,”  was  the  reply, 

:  “  I  said  twenty-five  shillings.”  “  O,  then  I  won’t 

I  have  it,”  said  the  gentleman,  and  hurriedly  left  the 
shop. 

Louis  Napoleon  reads  the  newspapers.  Not 
long  since  the  Paris  Journal  recorded  the  fact  that 
whilst  a  workman,  to  save  the  life  of  a  drowning 
roan,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine,  and  was 
swimming  to  his  rescue,  which  he  accomplished,  a 
.  passer-by,  apparently  watching  the  proceedings, 
stole  his  watch.  The  Emperor  read  the  paragraph, 
inquired  into  the  facts,  ascertained  their  veracity, 
and  the  name  of  the  workman,  who,  a  day  or  two 
ago,  was  much  amazed  on  receiving  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  item  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Athenmum :  We  hear  from  a  clerical 
friend  that  Lieutenant  Pollard,  the  man  who  avenged 
Nelson’s  death,  and  who  will  therefore  have  a  place 
in  history  so  long  as  the  story  of  Trafalgar  shall  be 
■  told,  died  last  week,  on  Sk  George’s  Da)',  April  23. 
I  When  the  gallant  sailor  stood  by  his  hero’s  side,  he 

'  was  a  mkl^ipman,  and  sixty  years  later  a  grateful 

country  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant. 
■  Then,  in  consequence  of  public  attention  being 
drawn  to  his  case  by  the  press,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  retired  commander,  but  with  no  increase 

IliL 


A  London  paper,  the  City  Press,  finds  some 
quaint  news  in  a  pile  of  old  jonmab.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  respecting  Cowper's  popular  hero,  will  be  new 
to  many,  as  will  also  the  other  items :  — 

“Nov.,  1790.  —  'The  person  ridiculed  for  bad 
horsemanship,  under  the  title  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  died 
a  few  days  since  at  Bath,  and  has  left  an  unmarried 
daughtdir,  with  a  fortune  of  £20,000.”  “  March  4th, 
1763,  died  in  Long- Acre,  aged  near  70,  Mr.  Robi- 
quet,  a  native  of  France,  esteemed  the  best  book¬ 
binder  in  England,  and  equal  to  any  that  ever 
lived.” 

“  Wednesday,  March  30th,  1 763,  died  at  Hoxton, 
Mr.  Peter  Le  Sage,  forsaerly  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Le  Sage,  author 
of  the  ‘  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias.’  ” 

The  following  dciicio-js  lines  are  from  the  Earthly 
Paradise,  the  forthcoming  volume  of  poems  by  the 
author  of  Jason :  — 

"  O  fair  iDidi*pring,  besnns^  so  oft  and  oft, 

Jlofr  can  I  praise  thj  lorelinesaenoir? 

Thy  sun  bums  not,  and  thy  breezes  soft 
That  o*er  the  blossoms  of  the  orchard  blow, 

The  thousand  things  that  ’neath  the  young  leares  grow. 

The  hopes  and  chances  of  the  growing  year. 

Winter  forgotten  Itmg,  and  summer  near. 

When  summer  brings  the  lily  and  the  rose, 

She  brings  us  fear  *,  her  very  death  she  brings 
Hid  in  her  anxious  heart,  the  forge  of  woes ; 

And,  dull  with  fear,  no  more  the  mavis  sings. 

But  thou  1  thou  diest  not,  but  thy  fresh  life  clings 
,  About  the  fainting  autumn’s  sweet  decay, 

When  in  the  earth  the  hopefUl  seed  they  lay. 

“  Ah  !  life  of  all  the  year,  why  yet  do  I,* 

Amid  thy  snowy  blossoms’  fragrant  drift, 

Still  long  for  that  which  never  draweth  nigh. 

Striving  my  pleasure  from  my  pain  to  sift. 

Some  weight  from  off  my  flattering  mirth  to  lift?*— 

Now,  when  far  bells  are  ringing,  ^  Come  again. 

Come  back,  past  years !  why  will  ye  pass  in  vain  ?  ’ 

A  wine-merchant  at  Rheims  named  Blondean, 
whose  champagne  has  not  hitherto  been  appreciated 
by  a  discerning  public,  bethought  himself,  a  short 
time  since,  of  a  stratagem  by  which  he  could  increase 
the  number  of  his  customers.  He  discovered  a  lady 
whose  married  name  was  Clicquot, — a  widow  too,  — 
and,  taking  her  into  partnemhip,  he  advertised  his 
wine  as  the  wine  of  Veuve  Clicquot  et  Cie.  But 
the  original  Veuve  Clicquot  was  not  a  woman  to 
submit  tamely  to  such  an  aggression,  and  she  at 
once  cited  M.  Blondean  and  the  Veuve  Clicquot 
No.  2  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine  for  hav¬ 
ing  fraudulently  assumed  the  celebrated  name  and 
style  of  her  firm.  The  tribunal  attempted  to  patch 
up  the  matter  amicably,  whereupon  the  original 
Veuve  Clicquot  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  which, 
taking  a  sterner  view  of  the  proceeding,  satisfied  it¬ 
self  that  the  new  firm  had  been  got  up  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  an  untair  advantage  over  the  old 
one,  and  decreed  that  the  Veuve  Clicquot  No.  2 
should  withdraw  her  name  from  M.  Blondeau’s  cir¬ 
culars  and  corks,  and  that  that  enterprising  specu¬ 
lator  should  pay  to  the  original  Veuve  Clicquot 
20,000  francs  damages. 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  last  poem,  published  simulta¬ 
neously  in  Every  Saturday  and  Macmillan’s  Mag- 


azine  for  May,  is  received  with  great  favor  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  London  Review  says  of  “  Lucretius  ”  : 
“  Mr.  Tennyson  has  in  this  poem  continued  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  best  years.  May  we  meet  him  again 
and  again  when  he  is  in  such  royal  and  potential 
moods !  ” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  discusses  the  subject  at 
length.  The  critic  considers  “  Lucretius  ”  as  fine 
as  Tithonus ” :  “So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  little  reference  to  the 
poetry  of  the  poem,  so  to  speak.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  indicate  our  opinion  that  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  work  is  as  perfect  as  its  conception. 
Tlierc  is  an  admirable  harmonj^  between  them.  The 
verse  is  as  lofty  as  the  thought,  —  the  manner  and 
the  matter  are  one  in  their  severity  and  purity. 
Here  and  there  the  illusion  that  you  am  actually 
listening  to  Lucretius  is  helped  by  the  introduction 
of  passages  closely  paraphrased  from  the  jwet ;  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  seems  to  us  to  be  felicitous.  And  one 
thing  more  we  must  say  before  our  waning  space  is 
filled,  —  that  this  poem  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of 
blank  verse  that  Tennyson  has  ever  written.  It  is 
fuller,  larger,  more  various  and  majestic  than  his 
blank  verse  usually  is,  with  breaks  of  exquisite  sweet¬ 
ness  and  smoothness,  —  like  shady,  quiet  little  spaces 
in  a  full-flowing  river.” 

The  editor  of  the  Imperial  Review  is  even  more 
enthusiastic.  “  Mr.  Tennyson,”  he  remarks,  “  has 
not  been  happy  in  the  occasional  pieces  that  he  has 
recently  contributed  to  the  magazines.  He  writes  so 
little,  and  the  little  that  he  writes  is  so  perfect  in 
finish  and  so  uniform  in  e.xccllcnce,  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  poem  from  his  pen  naturally 
provokes  great  expectations.  When  consequently, 
as  in  recent  instances,  he  published  a  few  careless 
trifles,  mere  vers  (f  occasion,  to  which  the  writer  him¬ 
self  would  be  the  last  to  attach  any  value,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  this  unwelcome  deviation  from  his  ordinary 
practice  should  cause  considerable  disappointment, 
and  give  occasion  to  not  a  little  detraction.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  made  the  most  effective  reply  to  the 
caustic  criticism  provoked  by  The  Victim  and  The 
Spiteful  Letter,  by  contributing  to  the  current  num¬ 
ber  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine  the  poem  entitled  Lu¬ 
cretius.  Lucretius  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author  of  In  Memoriam  and  the  Idyls  of  the  King, 
and  will  take  rank  with  the  most  exquisite  of  those 
shorter  poems  that  derive  their  inspiration  from  clas¬ 
sical  sources ;  with  (Enone  and  Tithonus.  .  .  .  The 
blank  verse  is  such  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  accustomed 
us  to,  —  characterized  by  severe  beauty,  classic 
^ace,  and  majestic  melody.  The  poem  is  above  all 
thoroughly  artistic.  It  possesses  perfect  unity.  It 
is  marked  by  the  completeness  that  results  from  the 
finished  treatment  of  a  powerful  and  subtle  concep¬ 
tion.” 


THE  LITTLE  FAIR  SOUL. 

A  LITTLE  fair  soul  that  knew  not  sin 
Looked  over  the  edge  of  Paradise, 
And  saw  one  striving  to  come  in. 

With  fear  and  tumult  in  his  eyes. 

“  O  brother,  is  it  you  ?  ”  he  cried, 

“  Your  face  is  as  a  breath  from  home. 
Why  do  you  stay  so  long  outside  ? 

I  am  athirst  for  you  to  come. 


Tell  me  first  how  our  mother  fares. 

And  did  she  weep  too  much  for  me  ?  ” 

“  White  are  her  cheeks  and  white  her  hairs. 
But  not  from  gentle  tears  for  thee !  ” 

“  Tell  me  where  are  our  sisters  gone  ?  ” 

“  A/rts  !  I  left  them  weary  and  wan  !  ” 

“  And  tell  me,  is  the  baby  grown  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  he  will  be  soon  a  man  !  . 

Cannot  you  break  the  gathering  days, 

A  nd  let  the  light  of  Death  come  through. 

Ere  hit  feet  stumble  in  the  maze. 

Crossed  safely  by  so  few,  so  fewf 
For  like  a  cloud  upon  the  sea 

That  darkens  till  you  find  no  shore. 

So  teas  the  face  of  Life  to  me. 

Until  I  sank  forevermore  ! 

And  like  an  army  in  the  snow 

My  days  went  past,  a  treacherous  train. 
Each  silent  when  he  .struck  his  blow 
Until  I  lay  among  them,  slain  !  ” 

“  O  brother,  there  was  a  path  so  clear !  ” 

“  It  might  be,  —  but  I  never  sought.” 

“  O  brother,  there  was  a  sword  so  near !  ” 

“  It  might  be,  —  but  I  never  fought.” 

“  Yet,  sweep  this  needless  gloom  aside. 

For  you  are  come  to  the  gate  at  last.” 

Then  in  despair  that  soul  replied, 

“  The  gate  is  fast !  The  gale  is  fast !  ”  ^ 

“  I  cannot  move  the  mighty  weight, 

I  cannot  find  the  golden  key. 

But  hosts  of  heaven  around  us  wait. 

And  none  has  ever  said  No  to  me. 

Kind  Saint,  put  by  thy  palm  and  scroll. 

And  come  undo  the  door  for  me !  ” 

“  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  fair  soul, 

It  is  not  mine  to  keep  the  key.” 

“  Sweet  angel,  strike  these  doors  apart ! 

That  outer  air  is  dark  and  cold.” 

“  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  pure  heart. 

Not  for  my  word  will  they  unfold.” 

Up  all  the  shining  heights  he  prayed 
For  that  poor  Shadow  in  the  cold  ; 

Still  came  the  word,  “  Not  ours  to  aid ! 

We  cannot  make  the  doors  unfold !  ” 

But  that  poor  Shadow,  still  outside. 

Wrung  all  the  sacred  air  with  pain. 

And  all  the  souls  went  up  and  cned 
Where  never  cry  was  beard  in  vain. 

No  eyes  beheld  the  pitying  Face, 

The  answer  none  might  understand. 

But  dimly  through  the  silent  space 
Was  seen  the  stretching  of  a  Hand. 

•  M.  B.  Smedlet. 
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